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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
HE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
; EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
PALL-MALL EAST, each day from nine till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 
HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, Firry-THree, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
from 9 o’Clock till dusk. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





Sale. 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN. 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 


of Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their Grear Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, June 1l, 
and following days, at One o’Clock most punctually, the 
extensive and valuable LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, com- 
prising a selection of Standard Works in all departments 
of Literature, Transactions of Learned Societies, Classics, 
History, Theology, &c. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Neb Publications. 


This day is published, with 70 Woodcut Illustrations, 


feap. 8vo., price 5s., 
MYNHE SEA-SIDE BOOK: 
being an Introduction to the Natural History of the 
British Coasts. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R,I.A., Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Professor 
of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society. 
*,* Reviewed in THe Critic of May 15th. 


Joun Van Voonrst, 1 Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


mE PARISH CHOIR, on, 

CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, Vol. II., in an appropriate 
cloth binding. Published by the Society for Promoting 
Church Music. 

The Letterpress consists of plainly written Illustrations of 
the Common Prayer Book; Hints to Clergymen desirous of 
forming Choirs, or of improving the Singing in their 
Churches; Plain Instructions in Chanting; Familiar Ex- 
planations of the Choral or Cathedral Service ; Articles on 
the Spirit of Divine Worship; Lessons in Singing, &c., &c. 
The Musical portion of the Parish Choir contains the Church 
Service complete, a new and complete arrangement of the 
Gregorian Tones, with various organ accompaniments and 
a choice Collection of Anthems, by Welden, Batten, Tallis, 
Aldrich, Rogers, Gibbs, Alcock, Okernd, &c., &c. 

Cloth Covers, with strings for holding twelve numbers of 
the Parish Choir, 1s, 6d. The Parish Choir is also published 
monthly, price 3d, 


London: Joun Otttvier, 59, Pall Mall. 


ICTURES FROM THE NORTH, 
“ IN PEN AND PENCIL; sketched during a Summer 
Ramble in Germany, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. By 
GEORGE FRANCKLIN ATKINSON, Esq., Bengal Engineers. 
1 Vol., demy 8vo., with Thirty-two characteristic Ilustra- 
tions, price 12s. 

“This is a lively, chatty, good-natured production of a 
young Indian officer—it has no pretension but that which it 
fairly fulfils. Mr. Atkinson’s sketches, in themselves cha- 
racteristic, have been very cleverly transferred to wood.”’— 
Examiner. 

“The pencil employed in these sketches is a very graphic 
one, and the pen trips pleasantly along over the pages. He 
possesses, too, very valuable qualifications for a tourist, 
namely, the practised eye of an artist, and a mind familiarized 
with the vicissitudes of a wide range of trayel.””— Atlas. 

“‘Mr. Atkinson is an acute observer. He has, too, a 
peculiar power of concentrating his ideas, and of conveying 
his thoughts and his acquirements perspicuously. He is a 
very pleasant travelling companion—one who enlightens and 
amuses so imperceptibly, that we feel astonished at what he 
causes us to learn from him. The book, whether viewed as 
a literary production, an historical record, or a northern 
guide, is equally valuable.”—Critic. 

London ; Joun Ouiyrer, 59, Pall Mall. 











. ° ene 
OTHEN. Fifth Edition. 1 Vol., small 

_4 &vo., price 5s., with Illustrations: or elegantly whole 
bound in morocco, price 9s. 

“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”— 
Examiner. 

“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in man- 
ner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects 
selected for presentation.” — Spectator. 

“ He has wit and humour that shed an illustrative gleam 
on every object which he describes, placing it in the happiest 
relief.”—Atheneum (first notice.) 

London: Joun OLtrvier, 59, Pall Mall. 


‘HADOWS OF THE CLOUDS. 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A., Author of the ‘* Nemisis of 
Faith.” Small 8vo., price 5s. 

“Two tales are comprised in this volume, ‘ The Spirit’s 
Trials,’ and ‘ The Lieutenant’s Daughter ;’ both are written 
with great power and undoubted talent. * * * ‘ Zeta’ 
is no common writer—his style is vivid and emphatic 
touches some of the most secret springs of the heart’s pas- 
sions—he enchains our sympathies.”—John Bull, 





“The work shows evidence of a vigorous and cultivated 
understanding. ‘The Spirit’s Trials’ is a tale of consider- 
able interest. The characters are felicitously drawn.”— 
Morning Post. 

London: JoHN OLiivrer, 59, Pall Mall. 

x . 7 1h 
T HE PIPE OF REPOSE; 
: OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. By 
ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq. 1 vol. small 8vo., price 5s, 

“This small volume is one of the liveliest accounts of 
eastern travel we have read. The author seems to have set 
out on his peregrinations in the gayest mood, and describes 
everything remarkable in the pleasantest colours imagin- 
able.” —Morning Herald. 

**Mr. Fergusson is a lively and off-hand narrator; always 
animated, often graphic, and seemingly of a very good- 
natured, philosophical temperament. He is a poet, too, and 
leads off every chapter with a sonnet which the reader would 
do well never to skip.” —Aflas. 

** This is a small volume, but we do not disparage ‘ Eothen’ 
when we offer an opinion that it is ‘ Eothen’ in miniature, 
‘ Eothen’ in spirit, ‘ Eothen’ in popular attraction, and quite 
‘ Eothen’ in talent. It is, indeed, a charming little book.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


” 


“ Exceedingly entertaining.”—Sun. 


“Clever and original.”—Znglishwoman’s Magazine. 


London: Jonn Oxtivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


+AY ‘ + om . mMrope . 
NNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF 
SPAIN. By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. In 3 vols. 
demy 8vo. Price Three Guineas, profusely illustrated with 
Portraits and other Engravings on Steel, Wood, and Stone. 
“Of the merits of the ‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ 
both in design and execution, we can speak highly. Mr. 
Stirling’s style is generally correct, always easy, and some- 
times forcible. He can hit off a portrait with his pen, 
almost in the spirit of Velazquez with his pencil.” —7imes. 





“To the artist and lover of art, Mr. Stirling will, indeed, 
be a pleasant companion. The arrangement of the work 
will suit them admirably.”—Morning Chronicle. 


* By the judicious intermixture of anecdote with disquisi- 
tion and biography in the criticism, he has succeeded in 
keeping up and varying the interest throughout”—~Zraminer. 

‘“We have not merely the history of the art, but of the 
artists—a complete view of the rise of the Spanish school, 
with all the surrounding circumstances that affected its 
formation.”—-Atlas. 


“Mr. Stirling has produced one of the most complete con- 
tributions to the literature of the fine arts which our 
language has possessed.” —T7he Rambler. 


‘* He has exhausted the entire Spanish school and all that 
has been written on the subject by foreigners.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“His pages are enriched with curiosities of literature 
bearing upon the manners and spirit of different epochs, 
larding the dry details of inferior artists now with grave 
history, anon with Court gossip and anecdote; thus an 
olla podrida is set before us stuffed with savouries, the 
national garlic not omitted, but so judiciously proportioned 
that our fairest reader may welcome this candidate for favour 
to her innermost boudoir.”— Quarterly Review. 


“We are bound to say of these splendid volumes, that 


they deserve a place among the most elaborate and carefuliy | 


written books which have appeared in this country for many 
years. —Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: Joun OLLIvrerR, 59, Pall Mall, 








CHARLES KNIGHT, 90 FLEET STREET, 


Will publish for June 1, 1849, 


I. 
TTHE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 

SELECT LITERATURE. Part V., price ls. Srvupirs 
or Saaxsperr, by CHARLES KNIGHT. [Jn June. Yol. I. 
price 7s, 6d.] 


II. 

FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS;. a Pictorial History. 

By GEORGE LONG, Esq., A.M. Part XIV., with a Por- 
trait of Pitt, and Engravings on Wood, price Is. 


Ut. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XXIII, price Is., con- 
taining North Derbyshire and Dove Dale, with Eight Wood- 
cuts and an Engraving on Steel. 


IV. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, Part XXIX., Price Is. 
[Just Published. Vol. VII. price 5s. cloth.] 


v. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Martineau. Part VII. First 
Half, price 2s. 

London: CHarLes Kntant, 90, Fleet Street; and sold by 
all Booksellers in London and Country. 

In a few days will be published, in 2 vols., Post Octavo, 

price 2ls., 
E* ¢ 1.2 MEN T. 
> | A Tale of our own Times. 


London: Orcer and Meryon, 174, Fenchurch-street. 





Ready, in One Volume, 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


THE RAILWAYS of the UNITED 

KINGDOM, Statistically Considered: In relation to 
their Extent, Capital, Amalgamations, Debentures, Financial 
Position, Acts of Parliament by which regulated, Creation 
and Appropriation of Shares, Calls, Dividends, and various 
other minor particulars, concisely arranged from solely 
authentic Documents ; together with the Railway Accounts 
rendered upon a uniform plan. By HARRY SCRIVENOR, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange, and Author of 
** A History of the Iron Trade.” 

London: Srru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CRICHTON. 
Now ready, complete in One Volume medium &vo., bound in 

cloth, price 16s., a New and Revised Edition of 


RICHTON. AN HISTORICAL 

ROMANCE. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

Esq. With eighteen magnificent Illustrations on Steel, by 
HABLOT K. BROWNE, 

CuapMan & IIAxt, 186, Strand. 


Will be Published immediately. 
The Third Edition. Price \s. of 


. rp rh YT TAT + 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
By the Author of “ Old Jolliffe,” and Sequel to Ditto. 
“The moral of this charming little Tale is of universal 
application ; every one of us, high and low, may derive a 
lesson from Old Davip Combe and the sparkling fairy ; every 
one of us may further learn how to catch a sunbeam.”— 
Morning Post. 
Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth boards. 
MHE WANDERER. A Poem. 
By CHARLES PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author of 
“ Reminiscences of Australia.” 
W.N. Wrieat, 60, Pall Mall, and Simpxr an 1 MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Court. 








NEW FAIRY TALE. 
On June 1, will be published, in One Vol., neatly bound as a 
Gift Book, price 6s. 
THE MAGIC OF KINDNESS, 
or, The Story of the Good Dwarf Huan. 
“ There is goodness, like wild honey hived 
In strange nooks and corners of the world.” 
By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
Illustrated by CrurksHANK and Kenny MEADOW", 

Darton and Co., Holborn-hill. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUARIAN 
PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 


BELL, 


AND BOOKS. 


GEORGE 186, EF LEET-sSTREET. 


Royal 4to. 

EXAMPLES OF 
ENGLAND. Selected and di 
Measurements taken on the Spot, with De 5 
press. By FRANCIS T. DOLLMAN, Architect. 
This work contains Thirty Quarto Plates, three 
ar highl) finished in colours, restored a 


loth, price 2/. 2s. 








of which 











existing indications. The Pulpits delineated are St 

burga, Chester; SS. Peter and Paul, Shrewsbury; t. 
Michael, Coventry ; Mary, Wendon; St. Mary and All 
Saints, Fotheringay ; Saints, North Cerney; Holy 


rrinity, Nailsea ; , Winchcombe ; St. John Baptist. 


Cirencester; St. s; St. Mary, Frampton; Holy 

y d Ast nedict, Glastonbury ; St. Peter, 
ipto Andrew, Cheddar (coloured); St. | 
. St. George, Prokworth; Holy Trinity, 
n (coloured) ; St. Saviour, Dartmouth (coloured) ; 
Sudbury; All & Hawstead; St. Mary de 





Mary, North Petherton. 
Royal 4to. cloth, Vol. I., price 37. 13s. 6d. 
GOTHIC ORNAMENTS ; being a 
amples of Enriched Details and Accessories 
ture of Great Britain. Drawn from existing 
JAMES K. COLLING, Architect. 
rhe particular ct of this work is “to exhibit sucha 


number of examples of foliage and other ornamental details 
of the d rents ‘date tl t 


I , Gloucester; St 


Series Ex- 
of the Architec- 
Authors. By 














e the character 





es as clearly to eluci 
features peculiar to each period ; anddrawn 
in scale to be practically useful in facilitating the 
the architect and artist 

The first volume consists of 
are highly finished in colours. The se 
will complete the work, 
finished during 1850. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, imp]. 4to. 

RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. From Drawings by JOHN JOHNSTON, 


Architect, F.S.A. Lithographed by ALFrep NEwMaAn. 
This work is intended to embrace a series of examples of 


1 sufficiently large 


104 Plates ineteen of which 











is now in progress, and will be 


price 3s., 





Ecclesiastical, Collegiate, and Domestic Architecture It 
will be completed in twe nty monthly parts, at 3s. plain, 
tinted. Section I. containing five parts (price 15s. pl 


21s. tinted), is now ready. 


In royal 4to uniform with the Archi 


tecture,’ 


‘ Analysis of Gothick 
” price 
OPEN TIMBER ROOFS OF THE MIDDLE 
Illustrated by Perspective and Working Drawings 
f the best varieties of Church Roofs, with Descrip- 
tive Lasher-aren, By R. and J. A. BRANDON, Architects. 





THE 
AGES 






In 2 large vols. royal 4to. price 5/7. 5s 


AN ANALYSIS OF GOTHI(¢ K ARCHI rE CTURE 
Illustrated by a Series of upwards of 700 Examples of Door- 
ways, Windows, &c., accompanied with Remarks on the 
several Details of an Ecclesiastical Edifice. By R. and J. A. 

RANDON, Architects. 


In a large 8vo. volume, containing 160 Plates, price 2/7. 2s. 
o Perspe -ctive 


PARISH CHURCHES: bei | Views of 


i 
accompanied by 











English Ecclesiastical Structure Plans 
d n to a Uniform Seale, and Letter-press De scriptions. 
B) and J. A. BRANDON, Architects. 





Part I. containing 10 Plates, 5s. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured, 


to be completed in three or four Parts. 


ANTIQUARIAN GLEANINGS IN THE 
OF ENGLAND: being Examples of Antique Furniture, 
Plate, Church Decoration, Objects of Historical Interest, &c. 
Drawn and Etched by W. B. SCOTT. 

‘A co'lection of Antiquarian Relics, chiefly in the Deco- 
rative branch of Art, served in the Northern Counties 
portrayed by a very competent hand. Many of the objects 


possess considerable interest; such as the chair of the 














ANTIENT _PULPITS existing r| Now 


ccurately from the | 7% } 
° | s countrv fro 
West- | this country from 


olume, which | 


tinted, 4s. 





NORTH | 


Venerable Bede, Cromwell’s sword and watch, and the 
grace-cup of Th 1 Becket. All are drawn with that | 
distinctness which make m ay le for the 





for the Artist who is stu 
D ative Art.”’—Spe 





, and for the study of 
By the same Author, 
Royal Svo. 10s. 6d.; la paper, L5s. 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES AND SLABS: an 
Historical and Descriptive Notice of the Incised Monumenta 
Memorials of the Middle “agg With upwards of 200 


Engravings ‘ 





By th 
In parts, each containing 


folio, 2s 
1 MONU ME NTAL 


1e same Author, 
12 Plates, royal 8vo. 
on India paper 


BR sonnei 


ls. 6d. 5 





6d.: or 


E NGI AND: 








me ings upon Wood, ve variety of 
these 1 valuable Men ( panied with 
brief tice 

Part L. f this work are published; Part XIL., 
which will complete the volume, i ry nearly ready 

“iy numbers of the attractive work now at fore us, 





the perfec ) Which engraving on wood has been carried 
is striking ywn. The amount of information conveyed 
in a moderate compass, and at a most trifling cost, renders 
this collection of examples of Costume, of Dec¢ orative Design, 





Antiquarian, | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ind of Heraldry, highly’ acceptable. The miriute and fi Lithful 












ss with whiel h the smallest details are reproduced is a 
| st \ le quality in these portraitures. Their variety 
is striki lected, in great part, from memorials hitherto 
> imperfectly engraved, each number of Mr. 
| I ell’s collection might form the text of a monog 
| Medieval Costume in its three great divisions—Military, 
Ecclesiastical, and Secular.” —Archwological Journal, Vol. V1. 
| p. 91. 


ready, Part L., royal 8vo. 7s. 6d., to be completed in 


four Parts. 


: CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND AND 


| WALES: an Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the various 
| classes of Monumental Memorials which have been in use in 
about the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings. By the Rev. 
CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., Rector of Downham Market, 
Norfolk. 


On a large 
in case, 


A CHART OF 


sheet, price 7s. 6d. plain, 15s. richly coloured ; 
10s. 6d. plain, 18s. coloured 


ANCIENT ARMOUR, FROM THE 
ELEVENTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES: 
containing Eighteen Figures, with a Description and a 
Sketch of the Progres of European Armour. By JOHN 

| HEWITT. 

| “A graphic outline of the 
| during the period of its greatest 
antiquary. The author has made a judicious selection of 
examples, chiefly from the rich series of monumental 
effigies; and, in the brief text which accompanies these 
illustrations, a useful résumé will be found of a subject 
which, not many years since, was attainable only through 
the medium of costly publications.”—<Archeological Journal. 


AND 


subject of military costume 
interest to the English 


NEW EDITIONS 


‘NE W WOR KS 








labours of 


Tuprper’s TALr¥s. 
) 


price 2s. 6d., 


PorULAR EDITION OF MR. 
1 July Ist will be 


THE 


published, 
Reprint of 


CROCK OF GOLD. 
By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. 
With an LEECH. 


a cheap 


Illustration by 


Just published, price 5s. cloth gilt, Illustrated by FRANKLIN, 
COLA MONTI 
oR, 
STORY OF A 
A Tale for 
Author of “ How 


THE GENIUS. 
Boys 


By the to Win Love,” &c., &c. 


bound in 


Recently published, cloth, with 


Illustra 


HOW TO 


handsomely 
tions on Steel, 


price 3s, 
WIN LOVE; 
OR, 
RHODA’S LESSON. 
A Story-Book for the Young. 
—Morning Post. 
and pure morality in 


“* A very captivating Story.” 
* Truthfulness, descriptive 
every line.” —Literary Gazette. 


talent, 


‘Just what a story for children ought to be.” 


Jerrold’s Ne uspaper 
“A delightful little book, which will not only attract the 
young, but minister instruction to the instructors of youth.” 
Edinburgh Witness, ‘ 


Douglas 


** Sound and wholesome, 
Atheneum 


while it is fresh and pleasant.”— 


Uniform with above, with Ilustrati 


price 2s. 6d. 
PIPPIE’S WARNING; 
OR, 
MIND YOUR TEMPER. 
By CATHERINE CROWE, Author of “Susan Hopley,” 
&e., &e., &e. 


ms by G, MEAsom, 


Just published, fep. 8vo., 


A NEW MANUAL OF 
FOR ALL 

Illustrated by 

By N 


price 3s. cloth, 
PERSPECTIVE, 
CLASSES. 

numerous Engrayings. 
WHITTOCK. 


} 


Iso, uniform, 


THE MANUAL OF 


Being a concise 


ind containing a 


price 3s. 


HER ALDRY; 


] ft 


al of the terms used, 
Dicrionary of every Designation in the 


description of seve 


| SCIENCE. 


With Four Hundred Enaravings on Wood. 
Second Edition, 
CHEM] 


Subjec 


Revised and Corrected, with an Index, 


STRY NO MYSTERY; 
t-Matter of a Course of 
Dr. ScCOFFERN. 
Mlustrated thre yughout with Diagrams and Wood-cuts, 
in 12mo. cloth lettered, price 5s. 


AnrTuug HALL, Virtvr, & Co, 25, Paternoster Row, 


Lectures by 





Publications of the 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


7 DIRECTORS OF THE METRO- 

POLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY, believing 
that the subject of the application to Agriculture of the 
Refuse of Towns is daily increasing in interest and impor- 
tance, and feeling that the position of the Company as the 
Pioneer in this great work entitles it to take the lead in 
diffusing information, have determined to issue a Cheap 
Series of Publications. 

The following are already published : 
1, Report of Dr. Gcvy and Mr. Suersorn to the Directors of 
the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, on the Appli- 
cation of Liquid Manure in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester by the Liquid Manure Irrigation Company. With 
Supplementary Reports by Dr. MiLver, Mr. Partie Hot- 
LAND, of Manchester, &c. Reprinted, with additions, from 
No. I. of the “ Journal of Public Health.” Price 2d. 

The Application of the Refuse of Towns to the Purposes 
of Agriculture. Being an Account of an Experiment on 
the small scale with the Hose and Water-Cart, in applying 
the Drainage of a ye Establishment in the Country, 
By Dr. Guy. Price 
The Hose compared with the Watering-Pot. Being a 
Report to the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. By Dr. Guy. Price 2d. 
4. Analysis of Evidence laid before the 
Commission and the Select Committee 
Commons, on Metropolitan Sewage Manure; toge a 
with Extracts from Works of Authority, showing the Value 
of the Refuse of Towns, and the Advantages in a Sanitary 
point of view of its Application in a Liquid Form to Agri- 
cultural Purposes. Edited by Dr. Guy. Third Edition. 
Price ls. 

Abstract of the Report of Messrs. BAILEY and GREIG on 
the Application of Sewer Water to the Gardens and Grounds 
in Fulham Fields, &c. &c. Price ld. 





to 





ad 


Health of Towns 
of the House of 


its Value and Uses, and its Distribution 
By Dr. Guy. (Jn preparation.) 


>. Liquid Manure; 
by Machinery. 


LONDON : JAMES RIDGWAY, PICCADILLY ; and 
NISSEN and PARKER, 43, MARK LANE. 
N.B.—Prospectuses of the Company, and the Half-Yearly 
Reports of the Directors, and every Information, may be 
obtained, and applications for Shares made, at the Offices of 
the Company, 7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








WENHAM LAKE ICE SUPERSEDED! 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


ey Aste RS AND CO’S PATENT 


SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 


NOTICE.— 


JUG 


By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Ice! ! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Artiele a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 


MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all LRATED WATERS.—This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 


MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, 294, 
and 7, MANSION-HOUSE STREET, 





REGENT-STREET, 
CITY. 





Also, by Royal Letters Patent, 


MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT ROTARY 
KN SIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will clean and polish, equal to New 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

294, REGENT-STREET, ond 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 

STREET, CITY 


BUFF 


, Twelve Knives 


CORPO- 


CHARTER 


AS SUR: ANC E 


| ONDON 
4 BY ROYAL 


RATION, ESTABLISHED 
A.D. 1720. 
Marine In- 


For the and for Fire and 


surance, 


Assurance of Lives, 


Offices —7 Exchange, Cornhill; and 10, Regent- 


street. 


Royal 
The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the 
Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 


Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written appli- 
cation. 


JOHN LAMRENCE, Secretary. 
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NOTICE 

The First QUARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1849—dated 
April 1)—-price 38. sewn, in a wrapper. In this form it is 
peculiarly convenient for Book-Clubs, and Libraries, and 
distant readers. 

TueE Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
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BIOCRAPHY. 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. 
By Exior Warsurton, Author of “ The 
Crescent and the Cross.” In 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 
Can any of our readers tell us on the instant 
who Prince Rupert was, whence he came, and 
what became of him? He was a prominent 
personage in the civil war; every page of the 
history of that memorable period repeats his 
name; his actions were gallant and often 
heroic; he was the prop of a sinking cause ; 
he was honoured in his day, and his fame was 
spread over Europe ; yet, strange to say, there 
is less known of him personally than of any 
other historical personage of that era. . 
Mr. Warsvurton has dived into all sorts of 
repositories, in hope to find some intelligence 
which might reveal to us more of the personal 
history, adventures and character of this hero, 
and he has been successful in procuring a great 
deal that is interesting, curious and new, not 
only relating to the Prince, but to the entire 
party of which he was the leader, and with his 
usual skill in narrative and power of pictorial 
composition, he has framed a work that will be 


raad with even more than the amusement of a 
romance, while it has all the permanent value 
of a veritable biography. 

Who was Prince Rupert ? 

He was the son of the Elector Palatine, for 
ashort period King of Bohemia, by ExizaBern, 
daughter of our James the First. He was early 
initiated into the horrors of war. While yet 
an infant he was in the battle of Prague, ac- 
companying his parents, who fled from the 
field, leaving him behind them upon the 
ground, where he was discovered sleeping by 
Baron D’Howna, the King’s Chamberlain, who 
threw him into the boot of a carriage, where 
his cries attracted attention, and he was ulti- 
mately restored to his mother. 

His training was in the school of adversity. 
His royal parents endured severe poverty ; so 
much so, that at sixteen he entered the service 
of the Prince of Orange as a volunteer, “re- 
jecting all distinctions of his rank, discharging 
all the duties and sharing all the hardships of 
the private soldier.” Soon afterwards, in the 
year 1678, he concerted a Quixotic expedition 
to recover the Palatinate, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner, and was confined in the Castle 
of Lintz for three years, only procuring his 
liberation at last through the mediation of 
Cuarxes the First. He then visited England, 
found it in insurrection, and immediately 
offered his sword to his uncle, by whom it was 
gladly accepted. His proceedings, his bravery, 
his successes and his defeats, are recorded in 
English history. When the cause of royalty 
became hopeless, he quitted England and joined 
the army of France, then engaged in war with 
Spain. After that he turned pirate, roving 
the seas under pretence of a commission from 
the Prince of Wales, capturing and plundering 
such small craft as he could conquer with a 
small fleet of adventurers as reckless as him- 
self, and he returned in 1653 with considerable 
booty, but with the loss of his brother, Prince 
Mavricg, who had been drowned in a storm. 

His career from that period till the Resto- 
‘ation is somewhat obscure and uncertain, but 
his life was passed in going about wherever 
there was war and a soldier was needed,—a 
sort of genteel mercenary,—and the intervals 
of peace he spent more respectably, if not 
more profitably, in the pursuits of science and 
especially in the perfecting of the process of 
mezzotint, of which he was the inventor. On 
the restoration of Cuaries the Second he 
received from the English Government a pen- 
sion of £1,500 per annum, upon which and 
an estate which came to him in Germany he 
lived in ease and tranquillity. He never mar- 
ried, but he lett two natural children whom 
he recognized and educated, and a daughter to 
whom he was much attached and gave a great 
portion of his property. She married General 
Howe and her descendants are the family of 
Sir Ropert BroMtey. 

Mr. Warsurton thus states the manner in 
which the documents were obtained from which 
these volumes are constructed : 

This collection is derived from Colonel Benett, Prince 
Rupert’s secretary. It contains upwards of a thousand 
letters, written by the leading Cavaliers to their young 
chief during the war, together with many of a later date. 
Besides such letters, there are considerable materials, in 
various stages of preparation, for a formal biography of 
the Prince: of these some are fragments, each containing 
an episode of their hero’s life, apparently ready for pub- 
lication, and corrected by Rupert himself. His biography 
was of more importance to this prince than to most men: 
no person, perhaps, except his royal master, was ever 
more exposed to calumny, or less defended. He seems 
to have superintended the preparation of his memoirs 
about the year 1657, in order to meet the miscon- 














structions of his actions which he apprehended in Eng- 
land, the country of his adoption. On the Restoration 
he found that his popularity was already restored, in 
the same hour with that of his royal kinsman; and from 
this time the preparations for his biography appear to 
have ceased. 


These materials have been handled by Mr. 
Warsurton with consummate skill. He has 
not only shown great judgment in the selecting 
from the mass such as were really material, 
but he has put them together so artistically 
that they have all the fluency and spirit of an 
original narrative. It is a vivid history of the 
Civil War, as well as a portrait of its royalist 
hero, and a sketch of the characters grouped 
around him. Extracts will best prove this, 
and we will not therefore longer delay them 
from our readers by commentary. 

PORTRAIT OF PRINCE RUPERT. 

Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three. His 
portraits present to us the ideal of a gallant cavalier. 
His figure, tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would have 
been somewhat stately, but for its graceful bearing and 
noble ease. A vehement, yet firm, character predomi- 
nates in the countenance, combined with a certain 
gentleness, apparent only in the thoughtful, but not 
pensive, eyes. Large, dark, and well-formed eyebrows 
overarch a highbred, Norman nose ; the upper lip is 
finely cut, but somewhat supercilions in expression; the 
lower part of the mouth and chin have a very different 
meaning, and impart a tone of iron resolution to the, 
whole countenance. Long flowing hair (through which, 
doubtless, curled the romantic “love lock”) flowed ove 
the wide embroidered collar, or the scarlet cloak : he 
wore neither beard nor moustaches, then almost uni- 
versal; and his cheek, though bronzed by exposure, was 
marked by a womanly dimple. On the whole, our 
Cavalier must have presented an appearance as attrac- 
tive in a lady’s eye, and as unlovely in a Puritan’s, as 
Vandyke ever immortalized. Such was the aspect of 
the young Palatine, who won for himself a name so 
renowned in the tradition of our Civil Wars, yet so un- 
certain in their history. He is now riding side by side 
with his royal kinsman to Nottingham, on the way to 
the opening scene of the great tragedy. By the aid of 
old writings, and still more by the aid of old prints and 
pictures, we may bring the group of warlike travellers 
before our eyes, and behold the scenes they saw. A 
strong wind was sweeping over the wide valley of the 
Trent, then unenclosed by fences, and only marked at 
wide intervals by some low, strong farm-houses, with 
innumerable gables. In the distance, boldly relieved 
againsi the stormy sky, rose the stern old castle of Not- 
tingham; a flag-staff, as yet innocent of the fatal stan- 
dard, was visible on its highest tower. Long peace and 
security had invested the country round with a very 
different aspect from that which Rupert had lately seen 
in Germany. A prosperous peasantry were gathering 
in a plentiful harvest: there were no symptoms any- 
where of the approaching war, until the royal cavalcade 
passed by. The greater part of the Prince’s cavalry was 
there, endeavouring to make an imposing appearance ; 
but they were scantily furnished with the bas’net (or 
steel cap) and the back and breast plate, over leathern 
doublet, that then formed the essential harness of a 
trooper; for arms, they had nothing but their swords. 
The equipment of their king and their young general 
was almost as simple: the plumed hat of the time was 
only laid aside on the day of battle, and not always then, 
by the reckless Rupert: a short cloak (the Prince’s was 
of scarlet cloth) and large cavalry boots almost env loped 
the remainder of the person: a slender train of heralds 
and pursuivants, and some gentlemen-at-arms, complete 
the cavalcade. Such was the royal progress te the 
head-quarters of the Cavaliers. 

Never had the King’s destiny appeared so dark. 


Let us now view 
THE PRINCE IN ACTION. 

For the Prince flew like wildfire—as Parliament 
writers affirmed—from place to place; breathing and 
inspiring ardour, astonishing country gentlemen, and 
giving a momentum to corporate bodies, incredible till 
then. Restrained by no local influence or patriotic mis- 
givings, he only saw in the anti-royalist a foe: wherever 
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he found a Roundhead horse, he 1 a cavalier- 
trooper on its back: and with equal « sion, when he 
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the young Cavalier; while the old 
soldiers respected his experience in havoc, and knew 
that his terrible prestige was well-founded. Wherever 
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sleepless vigour, his untiring ener 
‘ admired. With such a leader, and in 
a time, his furces rapidly increased. He rode forth 
from Leicester on the 26th of August, at the head of eight 
hundred horse, ill-equipped and almost undisciplined: 
he paraded at Shrewsbury, on the 28th of September, 
three thousand troopers and 
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and execrations. 


Personal bravery was his characteristic from 

his earliest years. Here is an anecdote of 
PRINCE RUPERT'S BOYHOOD. 

Prince Maurice accompanied Rupert, and, with a love 
that was constant to his 
and exploits. They found several Englishmen of future 
note in our own wars serving there : Monk, Astley, 
The siege was being pressed 
were Rupert 
revelled in dai delightful excitement, rushing 
into every breach that was atte mpted, and forward in 
every forlorn hope: rested he w: 
restlessly and pertinaciously hovering round the doon 
city. One night there was a pause in the almost per- 
petual conflict; the soldiers of attack and defence both 
rested their wearied limbs, the besiegers in deep 
Rupert's watch sounds within the 
walls, now plainly audible, and now so faint that he 
feared to give what might have proved a false alarm. 
Ile wakened his brother Maurice, who likewise heard some 
sing from among the red gables of the 
old leagured town. Thx ‘rs moved away through 
the mist, and crept up the ¢ 
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for a sortie and even their : jinted destination. Ke- 
tiring to their own camp as silently as they had left it, 
they hasted to Prince Frederic’s quarters, and before the 
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had crossed their d 
were drawn up in battle order to receive them. 

Soon after this, the Prince of resolved to 
attack a hornwork which commanded the town and its 
approaches. Monk, who served as lieutenant to Goring, 
was to lead the attack, whi i 
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delivered the order, and flingi rom his horse, 
rushed forward with the foremost to the assault. The 
fort Iwas carricd, after desperate fighting, Wilmot and 
Goring were wounded, and many of their brave country- 
menslain. The sur r officers flune themselve ’ 
to rest upon a rampart, while the stripped the 
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fertility of 


slain who lay piled around them. Suddenly up started 
one of the apparent corpses, naked as the spoilers had 
left him, and exclaimed, “ Messieurs, est-il point de 
quartier ici?” whereupon they laughed heartily, and took 
him to the camp ; and he “bore the name of Falstaff to 
his dying day.” 

An anecdote of 

THE PRINCE IN PRISON. 

There was some delay in the Prince’s delivery from 
his prison: it was stipulated that he should never fight 
against Ferdinand; and to this he demurred, as con- 
siderably narrowing his field of future action, seeing that 
almost all Europe was opposed to the Empire. How- 
ever, Charles, when referred to, insisted that the promise 
be given; and so at length it was. Colonel 
cannily desired to have this promise in writing, | 
and the Prince indign intly agreed: “but,” said he, “ if 
it is to bee a lawyer's business, let them look well to the 

‘ding Wh reuj on they preferred his parole, and he 
cave his hand upon it to the Emperor. 











By way of variety let us peep at 


THE PRINCE IN RETIREMENT. 

It was during this lull in the stormy life of Rupert 
that he discovered or improved upon his art of mezzo- 
tinto. So long ago as 1637, when immured in the Castle 
of Lintz, he had exercised his active genius in some | 
etchings that still remain, and bear that date. He now 
returned, in his voluntary retirement, to the objects that | 
had then charmed his enforced leisure. His | 
biography presents no more striking period than this 
when his name was hidden from the world that had | 
been busied with it for so many years. The plumed | 
helmet, the cuirass, and gallant war-horse are laid aside; | 
the good sword that so often hewed his fearless way | 
through fiercest danger hangs idly on the wall ; the | 
stout ship that so long stemmed the storm, and explored | 
strange seas, lies rotting on the banks of Loire. The 
beauties of Paris are forgotten, calumny itself is silent. | 
The young philosopher royal, warlike, and renowned, | 
has retired from the world, and adopted the student’s | 
bravely ascetie life ; the same energies that once led | 
legions along the battle-field, and fleets across the ocean | 


are now devoted to the discove ries of 


science and the | 
creations of art. 

Among the former, the Prince turned his first atten- | 
tion to those that related tohis own profession—of arms. | 
He laboured heartily at his own forge, and applied him- 
self to the practical as well as the theoretical details of | 
science, 
in the first chapter of this work, describes him as forging 


The Transactions of the Royal Society record his mode | 


strencth at that time used; likewise a mode of blowing | 


up rocks in mines or under water, “an instrument to | 


quadrant. Amongst his mechanical labours are also to 


and his guns for discharging several bullets very rapidly. 
Amongst his chemical discoveries, were the composition | 
now led Prince’s metal, and a mode of rendering | 
black lead fusible, and rechanging it into its original 
State. Perhaps to him is also to be attributed the toy 
that bears his name as “ Rupert’s drop; that curious 
bubble of 
puzzled pl 
This philosophic: 
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to the val Society at Gresham College. It was so | 
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Phat finds philosophers such trouble 
Vhose least part crack’d the whole | 
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is formed by dropp j 
when melted, into cold water. Its th 
rd that it can scarcely be broken on at 
but if the smallest particle of its taper end is broken off, 
the whole flies at once into atoms and disappears. The 
theory of this phenomenon is, that its particles when | 
in fusion are ina state of | 














dropped into the water its superficies is annealed, 
and the particles return into the power of each other's 


varied | ¢ 


“ Monsieur,” ss 
cast platforms into prospective, an hydraulic engine, a | fasché que vous estes ble 
mode of making hail-shot,’an improvement in the naval | you are wounded.” 


d . | Instruction. 
glass which has long amused children and | ¢, 


or analysis. f} 
record in this journal of literature as a pai 
intelligence of the time. 


anvil,| On Man's Power 


repulsion, but on being | HAPrrry the spirit of the 
and more towards the development and real- 
ization of the great truth of the superiority 


attraction; the inner particles, still in a state of repul- 
sion, being confined within their outward covering. 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlvi. p. 175, &c. 
Though simple in structure, these drops are difficult to 
make : they are, however, sold cheaply at 31, Fleet 
Street. Prince Rupert also discovered a method of 
boring guns, which was afterwards carried into execn- 
tion in Romney Marsh by a speculator; but some secret 
contrivance of annealing the metal was not understood, 
except by the Prince, «nd the matter died with him. 
The mode of tempering the Kirby fish-hooks was amongst 
his lesser discoveries. 

We conclude with a couple of 

ANECDOTES OF THE PRINCE, 

Being at La Basse, [Marshal] Gassion invites the 
Prince one day to take the air, and his Highness was 
pleased to bear him company; but his business, it seems, 
was to carry him to Eysters, to talk with bailiff about 
oats and hay and other country affairs. He took some 
fourscore horse of the guards along with him. This 
being taken notice of by a certain boor, the fellow ran 
presently to Armentiers and fetched a party of about 
one hundred firelocks to try to intercept them in their 
return. <As they came back, the Prince discovered a 
dog sitting upon his breech, with his face towards the 
wood, whereupon his highness gave Sir William Reeves, 
who was then his page, his cloak, and riding through 
the party up to Gassion, who was about forty yards in 
the head of them, with some officers about him, “ Have 
care, sir,” says the Prince, “there is a party in the 
The word was no sooner spoken but they had a 
salvo from the enemy’s ambush both before and behind, 
so that they were forced to break through the fire. 
Sir William 
prisoner, the governor of Armentiers very civily returned 
him again. So soon as they had broken through, 
Gassion faced about towards the enemy: “ Mort Dieu,” 
says he, “il fant rompre le col \ ces coquins la—let us 
break the necks of these and then taking his 
foot out of the stirrup, “ pied 4X terre,” says he, The 
Prince with some few officers understood that he was 
alighting, and that the whole party should do the like, 
and so fall in upon the ambush with sword 2nd pistol. The 
Prince and some officers dismounted; but Gassion in the 
mean time, marched away with the horses, the enemy 
following his Highness, and the ofticers with him, on 
foot. His Highness here received a shot in the head ; 
from whence he returned to La Basse, and so to Bethune 
to be cured; from whence, after his recovery, his High- 











wood.” 


teeves, with some others, being taken 


rogues,” 


The writer of his funeral ode, which is quoted | ness went into France, where he passed his next winter, 
with as much satisfaction as the tenderness he felt for 
“ the thunderbolts of war, his hands so well could throw.” the state of his Royal uncle's affairs would permit. 


It must not be omitted that Gassion, staying for the 


of fabricating a gunpowder of ten times the ordinary | Prince after he had received his wound, his Highness 
recovered the party; and as they were upen their march, 





Gassion to the Prince, “je 
troubles me that 
moi aussi,” says the Prince; 
After this Gassion went 


suis bien 





sé,—sir, it 





“ht 
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‘and truly so does it me too.” 


be reckoned his improvement in the locks of fire-arms, | to besiege Lens, where he was killed by a musket-shot 
| in the head. 
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1849.] 
of mind over body. ‘The materialism of the 
last century is rapidly passing away like mists 
before the sunshine. Yet much remains to be 
done, and ever will,—for the human soul is 
doubtless capable of an advance of which we 
know not the limits. Such is the excellent 
philosophy of the Author of the work betore 
us, and while he points upwards to an endless 
development of mentality, he practically en- 
cages our attention to one of the most import- 
tant subjects which can occupy man’s thoughts, 
namely, the power to prevent or control in- 
sanity. He proves “that even under this 
heaviest of earthly visitations, man is not left 
hopelessly to his fate, but possesses in hinself 
a foree capable of controlling, and even van- 
quishing, the delusions of the senses, and the 
morbid action of the brain.” 

IIe shows that it is scarcely possible for an 
habitually well-regulated mind to become sub- 
ject to insanity. Such a person might suffer 
from structural disease, or, in other words, 
mental derangement, but, according to Dr. 
Conotty “the affection of the brain which 
auses these delusions, 7s not madness, but the 
want of power, or resolution to examine them, is.” 
It is a well-known fact, that the same violent 
emotions, such as fear and fright, which some- 
times cause insanity, are capable of controlling 
the maniac. The voice, or even the eye, of 
the keeper, has generally power to subdue the 
wildest ravings of the lunatic. If, then, an 
external, why may not an internal, power have 
the same effect ? Undoubtedly the mind of 
man does possess that power. ‘The difficulty is 
only in the exercise of its capabilities. 

Unfortunately it is not at the moment when this 
ereatest of all efforts is required that the moral force to 
make it can be gained; the child must have been trained 
to self-discipline ; the brain must have been made flexible 
and habitually obedient to the dictates of the rational 
will, ere it can be depended on as able to resist the in- 
roads of disappointed hopes, the delusions of the senses, 
or the shocks to which all are at times liable. It is 
well known that minds so trained are not found among 
the inmates of lunatic asylums: and why ?—Are they 
less subject than others to the ills of life ?—No: but 
they have learned how to bear them. The wild whirl 
of passion, which unsettles the brain of the ungoverned 
man, has no place in the mind of the Christian phi- 
losopher. 


In another part of the book, we notice some 
excellent remarks on education in different 
classes of society. 


The poor and the uneducated are the classes which 
usually sufier from the ineffici ney of the intellectual 
force: it is among the higher ranks usually that its 
misdirection is a source of insanity. 


His reasons for the latter opinion are : 


That the organs of mechanical memory are strengthened, 
nay, even strained, by the habit of learning, much 
by rote, while the constant supply of learning, ready 
made, leaves no necessity for the more laborious pro- 
cesses of reasoning and comparison. . . . . 
the mind is thus exercised in remembering the opinions 
of others, thus unaccustomed acc urately to examine its 
own, what wonder is it if it should become prepossess “d 


With some irrational notion which cannot be removed by | 


reasoning, because the individual man in his healthiest 
state had never chosen so to exercise his mind. 


It isa melancholy fact that a great number of mankind | 


depend far more on the accident of good health than 
the exertion of their own intellectual power, for their 
sanity, 


Our Author enlarges somewhat on the errors 
of modern education, but we must refer our 
readers to the work itself, which well de- 
serves the attentive perusal of all parents 
who are anxious for the future welfare of their 


When |} 


the human will, exemplifying the poet’s words: 
Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself, 
And centre of surrounding thing "tis made 
To sway. 


Or, as another poet has said 
To her side 
Summon that strong divinity of soul 
Which conquers chance and fate. 
Even in eases of instinctive madness, as Dr. 
PRICHARD terms it, 


It depends on the resolution of the person so affected 
whether the morbid sensations shall be meditated on and 
indulged, and thus acquire fresh force, or whether, by 
exciting other sensations, it shall be weakened and by 
degrees vanquished. 


| 
| 


In the constitution, and for the well-being, 
of man, nothing seems more important than 
the just equilibrium of the physical, mental 
and moral powers. If either of these consti- 
tuent parts are unduly exercised, or wrongly 
neglected, a derangement of mind or a weak- 
ness of character ensues. It is for want of 
this balance that we constantly find people of 
great physical energy deficient in moral cour- 
age, or persons of high intellect incapable of 
bodily activity. The object of self-manage- 
ment should be, to leave no faculty unexer- 
cised. There is no fear of taxing the mind 
too much, nor any danger that mental employ- 
ment, properly directed, will induce madness, 
for, as our Author observes, “ nothing is more 
{rare than to find a mad mathematician,” but, 
| as our great bard says, “ The lunatic, the lover, 
| and the poet, are of imagination all compact,” 
| for true it is that poets and painters who give 
| themselves up to flights of fancy, and suffer 
| their imaginations to control their reason, are 
| constantly found the inmates of lunatic asylums. 


| lowever, the subject is too extensive for us 
| to enter on, but we strongly recommend all 
persons to read this admirable treatise for 
| themselves. It is a matter in which every in- 
| dividual is interested, and the importance of 
| the subject demands general attention. The 
| work itself is at once scientific yet simple— 
| copious in facts, yet perspicuous in style— 
most truly reasonable, and quite conclusive. 








SCIENCE. 
Meteorology. By Davip 
M.D. Edinburgh : 

1849. 

Fickie as the weather appears to be, capri- 
cious in its changes and baffling to the would-be 
prophets, it is “nevertheless certain that it 
observes laws as stable and constant as those 
that govern all other natural phenomena. 

If we measure by the results, it would seem 
that science has yet made very little progress 
| towards the discovery of those laws, for, with 
| all our boasted progress we are scarcely more 
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| skilled than were our ancestors in prognosti- 
| eating cloud and sunshine. But it would bea 
lmistake to conclude that nothing has been 
done by the researches of science, or that 
| Meteorology is now the impenetrable niystei'y 
that it was formerly. We have learned by 
observation many of the general laws that 
govern the condition of the atmosphere, and 
}at least the outlines of a substantial science 
| have been framed by the labour of a succes- 
| sion of minds, of whom Dr. Tuomson is the 
| latest. The reason why more has not been 
| effected in the way of practical application of the 
knowledge that has been acquired, is one which 


| makes it doubtful whether we shall ever make 


children. He says much, too, on the power of 





any considerable advance in that direction; 
namely, the almost countless number of' dis- 
turbine forces, each one of which must be 
taken into the calculation before results can 
be predicated. 

A volume containing upwards of 500 pages 
devoted to the science of Meteorology and in 
which there is not a superfluous word, so 
closely does the author adhere to his subject, 
is the best proof that a great deal has been 
ascertained in the way of facts, and a glance 
at the table of contents will show that these 
facts have been reduced to the form of a 
science, and the only difficulty we feel in 
noticing it, is to determine how to deal with 
so much that is interesting, instructive, and 
new, within the limited space of a literary 
journal. It is rather a theme for a quarterly 
review, and we cannot pretend to do more than 
describe Dr. ‘THomson’s plan and offer some 
specimens of the manner of his execution of it. 

Ile commences with a succinct astronomical 
and geographical description of the earth, as 
having a material influence upon Meteorology, 
which he defines as “ the science that acquaints 
us with the various phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere.” <A sketch of its history is then given, 
and from that he turns to the examination of 
the atmosphere, its composition, its form, its 
weight, its height, its movements. From this 
he passes to the solar beams and their effects 
in modifying the condition of that atmosphere. 
He next describes in a very intelligible man- 
ner the isothermal lines, by which the globe is 
divided into various distinct botanical regions ; 
the effects of extreme cold and heat are 
stated; and then he traces the influences on 
climate of the ocean and of continents. 

Light is next treated of in its relation to the 
atmosphere ; then evaporation, latent heat and 
moisture, and the whole science of its hygro- 
metric condition. Dew, the hoar frost, fogs, 
nists, frost smoke, clouds, rain, hail, snow, ice, 
sleet, glaciers, the rainbow, solar and lunar 
halos, meteors, parhelia, the mirage, the fata 
morgana, lightning, fire balls, the aurora 
borealis, the ignis fatuus, winds, whirlwinds, 
the tornado, hurricanes, and the law of storms 
are described in succession, with other lesser 
atmospheric phenomena, and not only are their 
causes and effects minutely and clearly pointed 
out, but of each Dr. ‘THomson collects all 
the most remarkable cases upon record, sa 
that his volume is not merely the formal state- 
ment of a science, but a storehouse of facts 
peculiarly calculated to attract and interest 
readers of all ages and tastes, to whom the 
wonderful works of nature are ever pleasing 
beyond aught that imagination ean fashion. 


Ile devotes the last chapter to the subject of 


weather-wisdom, pointing out the indications 
from which, according to long experience, 
sanctioned by reason, the safest prognostica- 
tions of the weather may be drawn. At the 
same time he takes care to impress upon the 
reader that these are only approaches to truth— 
calculations of probabilities and nothing more. 

Such is a rude and brief outline of the mul- 
tifarious contents of this volume. It will 
suffice to enable the reader to form some 
judgment of its value, but we must at the 
same time advise him that our list is extremely 
imperfect, and that he will find many more 
matters treated with no less care than those 
we have named above, and consequently it will 
be found to be peculiarly a lapted for a beok- 
club circulation, such societies usyally pre- 
ferring works that have a permanent value, 
while they are yet sufliciently popular in their 
treatment to be of present interest in perusal. 
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Our illustrative extracts will be taken from 
different parts of the volume where passages 
offer adapted for severance from their context, 
and calculated by themselves to please and in- 
form our readers. . 

The influence of the ocean and of continents 
upon climate is thus described: 

CAUSES OF HEAT AND COLD. 

The proximity of the ocean exerts a powerful in- 
fluence in diminishing the rigour of the northern regions, 
and mitigating the heat of the tropical climes. In 
explanation, let it be premised, that the temperature of 
the ocean is uniform over a vast surface, and that 
changes do not suddenly take place; also, that from the 
great mass of water, local causes produce comparatively 
insignificant general alterations. Thus the cold winds 
which sweep over its surface in the temperate and frigid 
zones, are elevated in temperature before they reach the 
land. This arises from their communicating a partial 
chill to the particles of water upon the surface of the 
ocean which immediately descend, their places being 
supplied by others, warmer and of less specific gravity, 
thus establishing a current of heated particles upwards 
during the continuance of the wind. But this explana- 
tion, it may be said, does not account for the influence 
of the ocean in moderating the heat of the tropics. 
There, however, other causes tend to this result. If 
the temperature of the day be high, the cold produced 
by evaporation during the night is such that ice may 
be produced, and the thermometer sinks even in India 
to nearly zero, although a few hours before the air was 
oppressively hot, about 90° F. becoming latent during 
the evaporation. Again, the trade winds, and in the 
North Atlantic the gulf-stream, are always exerting 
their heat-depressing influences upon the tropics. Thus 
it is, that an island enjoys a more equable temperature 
than a continent within the same parallel. Thus it is, 
that the temperatures of Edinburgh and Moscow are so 
dissimilar, and also those of Dublin and Labrador, of 
London and Prague. For a similar reason, the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence is annually frozen, while the freez- 
ing of the Thames at London is an occurrence so rare 
as to become an historical fact. We have selected illus- 
trations from nearly the same parallels of latitude. 

Let us now consider the influence upon temperature 
of a wide-spreading continent unbroken by the sea. A 
wind sweeping over such a surface in summer, has its 
temperature raised by terrestrial radiation, while it 
reciprocates caloric to the ground; and thus it increases 
in temperature as it blows. The occurs in 
winter. Radiation is then small; the ground is cooled 
to a low degree, and it abstracts caloric from the passing 
wind. If the wind shall traversed a 
desert, its baneful influence will not be more powerful 
than that of the wind which shall have swept the snow- 
clad summit of an alpine range: before both, nature 
languishes, and the withered leaf rustling in the blast, 
sings its melancholy dirge. Italy, protected by the 
wide Mediterranean, enjoys perhaps the finest European 
climate; while Pekin, which is nearly in the 
parallel, suffers alternations of heat and cold between 
widely separated extremes. At Rome, while the tem- 
perature of the warmest month is 77°, and that of the 
coldest 42°, at Pekin the thermometer oscillates between 
84°.4 and 24°.6 F. Woods, by excluding the solar rays, 
and sheltering the winter’s snow, produce a greater cold 
than the latitude in which they grow would have led 
one to expect. 


reverse 


have 8¢ orched 


same 


The following are the recorded instances of 
GREAT FROSTs. 

The following instances of European frosts are among 
the most remarkable of those recorded:—The freezing 
of the Black Sea is referred to by Ovid,—“ ingentem 
glacie consistere pontum;” and in the year 401, it was 
frozen over for twenty days. From October 763 till 
February 764, a frost continued at Constantinople; both 
the Euxine and Propontis were frozen 100 miles from 
shore. In the year 860, the Rhone was frozen. On 
midsummer-day in 1035, the frost was so severe in 


England, that fruits were destroyed. In 1063, the 
Thames was frozen for fourteen weeks. In the years 
1149, 1263, and 1269, it was again frozen. In 1294 


and 1323, the Baltic was frozen. In the year 1334, a 
frost of two months and twenty days’ duration froze the 
rivers of Italy and Provence. In 1402, the Baltic was 





again frozen. From November 24, 1413, to February 
10, 1414, the Thames was frozen to Gravesend. In 
1426 and 1460, the Baltic was locked in ice. In 1507, 
the harbour of Marseilles was frozen over. In 1515, 
carriages crossed the Thames upon the ice from Lam- 
beth to Westminster. In 1544, and previously in 1468, 
wine was cut by hatchets in Flanders. In 1548, the 
Baltic was frozen over. In 1564, from December 21, 
to January 3, 1565, the Thames was covered with ice. 
In 1565, loaded waggons passed over the Scheldt. In 
1594, the Scheldt, Rhine, and sea at Venice were frozen. 
In 1607, fires were kindled on the ice upon the Thames. 
In 1622, many European rivers, the Zuyder Sea and 
Hellespont were frozen. In the years 1657 and 1667, 
the Seine was frozen. In 1658, the Baltic was frozen 
over, and Charles X. led his whole army across from 
Holstein to Denmark. In 1683-84, the Thames was 
frozen eleven inches deep. In 1708, the ice was twenty- 
seven inches thick in the harbour of Copenhagen, and 
in April 1709, people passed on the ice between 
Schonen and Denmark; both at Genoa and Leghorn the 
sea was frozen. From Nov. 24, 1716 to Feb. 9, 1717, 
the Thames was again frozen; fairs were held and oxen 
roasted. In 1740, it was again covered with ice, and 
festivities held. In 1783, frost was observed in June. 
In 1788-89, the Thames was passable on the ice oppo- 
site the Custom House, from November to January. In 
1794-95, Pichegru’s army was encamped upon the ice 
in Holland. In 1813-14, the Thames was again frozen, 
and booths were erected on the ice; the frost was intense 
in Ireland. In 1823, that river was once more locked 
in ice. Arago has collected observation on the freezing 
of the great European rivers,—the Rhine, Danube, 
Rhone, Seine, Po, and others,—to show that the cold of 
modern times has not been in general more intense than 
in ancient days. 


It is remarked that in those localities where 
the number of rainy days is greatest, it gene- 
rally happens that the amount of rain is least. 
It rains yearly during sixty-four days at Rome, 
and one hundred and twenty at Padua. The 
average number of days without rain in Lon- 
don is two hundred and twenty, and in Dublin 
one hundred and fifty. The number of days 
of heavy rain is from sixteen to thirty in Lon- 
don, and from eighteen to thirty-two in 
Dublin. 

We conclude with some of Dr. THomson’s 

PROGNOSTICATIONS OF WEATHER. 

From Mists.—If seen rising towards evening from a 
stream or meadow, heat next day is indicated,—but 
should they continue to arise, rain will follow. If the 
mist appears before sunrise about full moon, fair weather 
for several days may be expected: mists gathering 
around the mountain-top indicate approaching rain. 
Mists in autumn are often succeeded by wet weather; 
those of spring are seldom followed by rain. 

From the Wind.—TIf it whistles or howls, or veers 
much about, rain will follow,—if it rains before sunrise, 
it may go off before afternoon, but if it comes on after 
the sun has risen, it is likely to continue. A heavy 
shower after a high wind has begun to blow, indicates 
an approaching calm. 

In connexion with the prognostications from winds, 
we would give a summary of the effects produced by 
variable winds upon the pressure, temperature, elastic 
tension, and humidity of our atmosphere, as observed 
by Kiimtz and Dove. The barometer falls under E., 
S.E., and S. winds—changes to ascent with S.W.—rises 
with W., N.W., and N. winds—-and begins to descend 
with those which are N.E. 
under E., S.E., and §..—begins to fall under §.W.,— 





| it did not deceive, 


The thermometer rises | 


falls with W., N.W., and N.,—and changes to ascent | 


with N.E. winds. ‘The elasticity of aqueous vapour 
increases with E., §.E., and S.—changes to decrease 
with S.W.,—decreases with W., N.E., 
changes to increase by N.E. winds. Jumidity decreases 





relatively from the W., passing by N. to E.,—and in- | 


creases, on the contrary, from E., by S. to W. 

The Vegetable kingdom affords many valuable indica- 
tions, dependent probably upon the electric tension of 
the air increasing the susceptibility of the plant. In 


and N.,— and | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


the British Flora the following plants contract the | 


corolla on the approach of rain: Anagallis arvensis, 
—scarlet pimpernel; Convolvulus arvensis, sepium — 


| 
| 
| 
' 


bindweed; Arenaria rubra,—red sandwort; Veronica 
chameedrys,—speedwell ; Stellaria media,—stitchwort; 
Tragopogon pratensis,— goat's beard, often called “ go- 
to-bed-at-noon,” from its closing its petals at mid-day; 
Exacum, or gentianella. 

From the Animal Kingdom.—TIf birds of passage 
appear or disappear unusually late or early, the coming 
seasons will be mild or rigorous accordingly. A storm 
is foretold when sea-fowls make for land and fishes seek 
deep water: the weet weet of the petrel is heard, and 
the bird skims the waves. Rain is indicated by land- 
birds becoming noisy, restless, or seeking their roosts— 
flocks of rooks and crows suddenly disappearing—single 
magpies gathering food—swallows flying low—untimely 
cock-crowing and clapping of wings—the early note of 
several small birds. It is foreboded when moles are 
active—cats wash their faces—dogs scrape the earth— 
asses bray—oxen snuff the air—domestic animals rest- 
less and violently gamboling—by rats and mice becom- 
ing unusually active—spiders disappearing or falling 
from their webs—earthworms coming to the surface— 
bees hastening home—ants keeping their nests—flies 
dull—frogs and toads croaking and approaching houses 
—the leech creeping to the top of the water bottle. 
Fair weather is indicated by sea-birds leaving land— 
kites and swallows making lofty flights—the song of 
birds loud, elear, and joyful—bats appearing early in 
the evening—gnats playing in the sunbeam—spiders 
active—glow-worms shining upon the banks—the leech 
reposing motionless at the bottom of the water. Wind 
is indicated by the wild geese gathering in flocks and 
flying high—water-fowls sporting at the water-side, 
especially in the morning—rooks unusually active—the 
king-fisher making for land—the leech restless. The 
extreme sensibility of birds to hygrometric changes has 
been ascribed to the expansion and contraction of their 
quills under the influence of moisture. It will be re- 
membered that Chiminello constructed a hygrometer, 
many years ago, with the barrel of a quill. The 
actinias or sea-anemones, have sometimes been termed 
animal barometers, from their susceptibility of atmos- 
pheric impressions. 

The following anecdote, which not only illustrates the 
prognosticating powers of the spider, but is fraught 
with a moral lesson, will be excused. That despised 
creature once encouraged the heart of a Scottish mo- 
narch—Robert the Bruce,—and urged him on to victory ; 
at another time it preserved an army from retreat, if 
not from utter ruin. Quatremer Disjonval, seeking to 
beguile the tedium of confinement within the prison- 
walls of Utrecht, had studied attentively the habits of 
the spider, and eight years’ observation had rendered 
him an adept. It was in December 1794, that the 
French army was encamped in Holland. They were 
advancing on the ice “almost in a state of nudity, 
marching in shoes whereof the upper leather was all 
that remained,” and victory seemed declared for the 
Eagle of the Republic, if the frost which was of un- 
precedented severity continued. The Dutch envoys had 
failed to negotiate a truce with Pichegru. Unexpectedly 
it thawed—the Dutch were about to triumph, and the 
French generals were seriously meditating the with- 
drawal of the troops, which seemed the only hope of 
their returning home in safety. Disjonval looked for- 
ward to the issue with hopes and fears—he sighed for 
freedom; but his prospects seemed for a moment blasted. 
The spider forewarned him that the change was to be 
of short duration, and he knew by past experience that 
He hastened to communicate with 
the army of his country, and with difficulty was suc- 
cessful. He pledged himself that before a fortnight’s 
sun had set, the waters would be again hardened, and 
sufficient time would be given for the completion of the 
war. Pichegru listened and believed. Within twelve 
days the frost returned; on the 16th of January 1795, 
the cavalry entered Amsterdam, and on the 28th, the 
prison-doors of Utrecht were opened to the adjutant. 
Thus did a tiny spider seal the destiny of Holland! 





From inanimate bodies—Rain is indicated by music- 
strings breaking, canvass relaxing, wood swelling, soot 


| tumbling down the chimney, pools seeming muddy, bells 


heard at a great distance—providing the weather is not 
frosty, or the sound collected in the focus of a sail,— 
and by various saline minerals moistening. In the 


Polish mines of Viclizka, near Cracow, a large block of 
rock-salt, called Lot’s Wife, indicates to the miners the 
hygrometric condition of the atmosphere above. 
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stone in the north of Finland owe its hygrometric 


qualities. When the weather is fair, this stone appears 
covered with white specks, but when rain approaches, 
these disappearing, it assumes a dark-grey colot 
Wind is indicated by an a 
usually great, flame flickeri 
1 A long-continued swell announces a 


itation of leaves more than 


and the sea calm wit 








murmuring noise. 
gale,— 
“ For ere the rising winds begin to roar, 
The working seas advance to wash the shore.” 
DrypDen’s Virgil. 
A thaw is indicated when snow descends in large 
flakes with a southerly wind, and when the general 
indications of rain are presented; thunder, when the 
atmosphere is sultry and the ground mu h era ked. 
The classical reader need not be reminded of the 
yerses of Virgil or Thompson. From the progn stica- 





L 


tions given, changes may be generally foretold a few 
hours previous to the mutation; but to deter 
even a month, or a week in advan is 


“ Never,” says Arago, “whatever n 





the sciences, will the savant who is consci¢ 





careful of his reputati n, speculate on a prediction of | 


t 
Onee more to quote the eloq nt words 





the weather.” 
of a veteran in the pursuit of science, and in the dis- 
covery of its truths,—Sir David Brewster;—* In tl 
very atmosphere in which he lives and breathes, and 
the phenomena of which he daily sees and feels, and 


describes and measures, the philosopher stands in ac- 
knowledged ignorant e of the laws which govern it. He 
has ascertained, indeed, its extent, its weight, and its 
composition; but though he has mastered the law of 
heat and moisture, and studied the electric agencies 
which influence its condition, he cannot predict or even 
approximate to a prediction, whether on the morrow, 
the sun shall shine, or the rain fall, or the wind blow, or 
the lightnings descend. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 


not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.’’ 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 
A Residence at Sierra Leone, described from a 

Journal kept on the spot, and from Letters 

written to Friends at home. By a Lady. 

Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Lon- 

don: Murray. 

SECOND NOTICE. 
We continue our notice of this very interest- 
ing volume: 
FOREST RAMBLES, 

What we stand most in need of in the way of im- 
provements are paths, that we may walk without having 
to thread our way through tall 
it the risk of startling a 
was, we disturbed nothing more alarming 


grass and brushwood, 
As it 


than locusts, 


a snake at every step. 


numbers of which were leapin x about upon the leaves 
ind amongst the grass. This particular species is 
elegantly marked in green, black, and yellow, with 


greenish transparent wings. Many of the trees as well 
as the bush are infested too with large red ants, that 
] } 





make their nests of the leaves. Clusters of thes« 
glued-up leaves, covered over with their industrious 
tenants, hang from every branch, disfiguring the un- 
fortunate tree more thar can be described. Phe 
waspish nature « i ly deter f 


houses, 


tructed. When 


making a 


from 
which seem to be 


one of the nests 1 





tick, the ants sally forth in creat rath. and som 
rch determinedly up to the top of the aggressin 

cal evineing their soldier-like disposition by sundry 

sharp bites on the hand which conducted the attack. 


rhe bite is not venomous, nor so painful as the sting of 


a bee, yet it is severe enough; and wo to the adven- 


} 


irous climber who ascends an orange-tree 
uts, for in an i ut he i 
They 

life, as whatever tree or 


| 


appears thus, 


sailed by them in 
myriads ! | 


to loo 





ouse, is particularly lu 
| 


kept low like a shrub, 
considerable height: it he 





bably it is to the presence of the same mineral, that a | 


| 








rough white bark, and, when the tree is healthy, a bay- a stalk made by the insect, and hung from 
like leaf of a rich dark green. id leaf, or it may be fa 
I noticed on several of these white stems tra ill, as are the curious ea f t 





what I am told are termites, or as the country } 








here call them, “ bug-a-bugs und ers the Tr coal . oF . 
1: - "Oplce S S § > € oer ‘ “—— 
earth-covered ways, like veins on the surface of the fe torms are familiar in name, but 
a . y Ww ‘ : . l San ay ~ 
trunk, tempted me to make an opening in one to observe 10W few have realised them to thelr fancies. 


This proce ss will be assisted by a el et h oft 


K i 


the insects within, and what a commotion it excited 
amongst A TORNAI 


gst them. Instead of running they stop 
short, those who were on before turning boldly back to 


away, 


About ten o'clock on the night of t ith 








see what is the matter, and then, : 3 WU by some tree- | was awoke by the sound of an whing tornada 
masonry amongst themselves, they instantly begin to | and the air becoming very chilly. r 
’ t ’ 7 wma th i Deco! lg very nil S S these 





















































repair the roof of their gallery with an order and | ¢ mpests, I got up for an na rlet: after 
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while by-and-bye the breeze dies away, dull dark clouds 
hang in all directions, and though the sun only shines 
partially, the sultriness of the atm sphere continu 
most oppressive for several hours; then a violent gale 
may come on from the sea, accompanied by heavy rain, 
and you feel ready to shiver, with the thermometer at 
76°. It must be these sudden heats and chills that 
render the climate so trying. 

I do not dislike the incessant rain so much as the 
dense damp fogs of Sierra Leone; not from the miasma 
they are said to bring, but from their unpleasantness. 
They often rise out of the ravines at either side of us, 
and from the plain, over which they brood for hours, 
looking from this height like masses of solid lead. But 
commonly the land-wind in the morning sends these 
vapours drifting over Mount Oriel; thence they pass 
along the hills behind and the low ground in front 
(dividing, as it were, to avoid our house); whirling 
about like the smoke of some great conflagration, and 
banking up in grey and heavy volumes, until they com- 
pletely obscure our view of every place beyond the 
brow of our own hill. Occasionally they favour us 
with a nearer approach; then we keep all the windows 
shut, to exclude as much as possible the air, which is 
raw, damp, and chilly beyond expression, when the fog 
is actually on the house. It is this shutting out of air 
and prospect together that renders these “ 
they are termed by the blacks, so extremely disagreeable 
to me; the temperature within doors being then (not- 
withstanding the many crannies in the boarding of the 
piazzas, and air-holes left by African carpenters and 
masons under the eaves, and through which the damp 
can easily penetrate) more unbearably oppressive than I 
ever experienced it when the full glare of the sun was 
on the house. When these most extraordinary mists 
go out to sea, we may almost always look for rain; but 
if, after they have hung about for some time, giving us 
a peep now and then of the barrack buildings (like a 
huge birdcage suspended by invisible means in the air), 
a glimpse of the church steeple, and one or two of the 
tall masts of the vessels in the harbour, the vapour rises 
and rolls up towards the hills again, we may expect it 
to turn out fine and sunny, although in the depth of the 
rainy season. 


smokes,” as 


And a fine day in the “rains” is always so much 
more lovely and bright than the finest day of the dry 
season; not because coming so seldom, and contrasted 
with the many dull gloomy days, but really on account 
of its own intrinsic beauty. There is no haze in the 
atmosphere, —the distant horizon—hills—shore—all 
seem brought near by a magic glass; the sea lies 
stretched out with the gleam of a sapphire, and, except 
for the floating here and there of one of those pure 
white, fleecy clouds, called in the emphatic language of 
Germany “ Heaven's lambs,” the sky realizes all the 
beautiful imagery wherein poets are apt to embody 
their ideas of the firmament’s spacious and shining 
vault. 

The sky then is indeed blue, the sun bright, and the 
earth green! Yet the woods do not present a uniform 
hue which would tire from its sameness. Not only do 
you behold every shade of green, but many of the trees 
put forth leaves, at first of a delicate crimson, which 
look like magnificent tufts of flowers, and thus give to 
the bush a richly variegated aspect. I have seen one 
young tree showing in its upper branches very nearly 
the hues of the rainbow,—faint red, deepening into 
orange and scarlet on one shoot, contrasting vividly with 
the pale primrose and pea-green of another, while on a 
third, lower down, the colours gradually blending, tinged 
the same leaves at once with shades of the brightest 
purple and darkest olive— the whole glancing in the sun 
like jewels. 

Still, while I look on these gorgeous boughs, and 
mark the wisdom and benevolence of the Power who 
decks the face of the world, in whatever land our lot 
may be cast, with objects to excite our interest and 
wonder, do not suppose that I could for one moment 
prefer the glowing colours of African foliage to those 
tints of British autumn, which in their chastened and 
changing beauty convey, even to the most thonghtless 
mind, a solemn though silent lesson of the fading nature 
of all earthly glory. 

Ever since the “rains” set in, the birds seem to have 
become tamer. Besides the dark-crested brown one and 
the brilliant humming-birds, we have, fluttering amongst 








the orange branches of a morning, the “ palm-bird” (so 
alled from building its nest in palm-trees), a lovely 
reature with bright orange and black plumage, and 
another scarcely less elegant in form, which reminds me 
f the greenfinch and canary, having a light saffron- 
oloured head and breast, with wings and tail of yel- 
owish-brown, beautifully glossed with green. Yet 
more striking in aspect than any of these is the grace- 
ful little whydahfinch, or, as it is familiarly called here 
from its jetty plumage, the “widow-bird.” Its head 
and neck are far more shining and smooth than the 
richest velvet, and its tail-feathers, which are above 
twice the length of its body, seem as much as its wings 
to waft the bird through the air. To see this mournful- 
looking beauty floating from spray to spray, or lightly 
perching on a stalk of grass with a motion as stately as 
it is ethereal, you would imagine her to be the most 
dignified, gentle, and sweet-tempered dame in all the 
feathered creation, instead of which she is one of the 
most quarrelsome, noisy, and self-sufficient ; pecks, 
scolds, and pursues her equals, and flies in the face of 
birds three times as large as herself. Nor must I forget 
the little rice-buntings, pretty in spite of their rotun- 
dity of figure, and clothed in sober suit of iron-grey, 
almost black, with white cravats round their necks 
They are lowly, social, loveable little birds, flying in 
flocks of from twenty to thirty, and seem fonder of 
hopping humbly about in the Bermuda grass, than of 
contrasting their quaker garb with their gaudier-attired 
fellows in the orange and lime-trees. I have heard that 
in the dry season my unassuming favourites put on a 


| scarlet costume, but cannot tell whether it be the case 


or not. 

I wish it were in my power to send you a description 
of the splendid butterflies I see every sunny day; but 
like all of their tribe, they never remain still long 
enough for me to examine them distinctly, merely 
settling upon a leaf and flower a single moment, or 
enamelling the grass with their gorgeous hues. A very 
common one looks as if cut out of black satin, and 
embroidered with purple silk. Another is black with 
white spots; and a third, broader across its wings than 
a humming-bird, is also of a rich blue-black, with a belt 
of bright green stretching from the tip of one wing to 
another. There are also many lesser ones all of one 
colour, such as pale blue, yellow, or lilac, that look like 
flower-blossoms flitting through the air. I particularly 
observe a small white butterfly in the bush here, that 
seems as if it were carrying off a few threads of a silk 
fringe that had got entangled with it. But I found on 
a narrower examination this appearance to be caused by 
the hinder wings of the insect being lengthened out into 
flexile tapering points, which give a still lighter air to 
its graceful body. 

Altogether I must candidly confess that the view, the 
weather, the flowers, birds, and the butterflies render me 
somewhat idle at times. But we have other and less 
agreeable insects, although I have only twice seen a 
scorpion since coming to this country, and, within doors, 
centipedes nearly as seldom. Millepedes, very ugly and 
large, abound on the walks, and infest the trees. They 
have many feet like the centipede, but instead of being 
flat like it, are round, and of a dark shining brown, an- 
nularly marked with red. Some of them are fully seven 
inches long, and as thick as a young snake, but they 
are not poisonous. We are very little annoyed by mos- 
quitos, though this is the season they are usually most 
troublesome and numerous; but I suppose the hill is too 
stormy a place for them to exist upon it. Spiders seem 
more industrious in this country than anywhere else, 
and are really serviceable in catching flying ants, and 
all such winged pests; therefore, in the open piazzas 
down stairs, I do not object to a solitary gossamer web 
being occasionally left undisturbed, especially as some of 
the out-of-door spiders are so beautifully and curiously 
marked. The one at present domesticated below has a 
large oval body, that looks exactly like an ivory ball, 
covered over with great, black, Hebrew characters. The 
house spiders are of different sorts; some are small, 
round, jumping creatures; others so large that a crown- 
piece could not cover them, and flat as scorpions. They 
are very numerous and troublesome, making nests every- 
where, and on everything. You see, fastened perhaps 


against a shelf in the store-room, or like a label on a 
bottle, what appears to be a circular patch of white 
paper, but turns out to be a tough opaque substance, 
more like calico than paper in texture, and on tearing it 











off, some dozen of eggs or as many young spiders are 
discovered within. 

Here we must pause; but we shall return at 
least once again to this charming volume. 








Expedition to Discover the Source of the White 
Nile. By Ferpinanp Werne. In 2 vols. 
London. 1849. 

Axtuoueu full of new and curious informa- 

tion, this is a most difficult book to read, for 

the author has employed Oriental terms and 
phrases so frequently that the translator was 
entirely unable to render them into English 
and he was driven to the resource of giving 

the Oriental word, and then adding in a 

parenthesis the supposed meaning of it; the 

consequence of which is, that the reader is 

continually compelled to halt in the midst of a 


sentence for an explanation of a word of 


strange aspect, and sometimes twice or thrice, 
so that, before he reaches the end, he has for- 
gotten the beginning. Whether this peculi- 
arity is an affectation of the German traveller, 
or if really his mind is so imbued with Ori- 
entalism from long sojourn in the East that it 
expresses itself more readily in its acquired 
than in its native tongue, we have no know- 
ledge; the fact, however, is unfortunate, for it 


will somewhat mar the popularity of a work of 


very extensive research, of great intrinsic inte- 
rest, and which will certainly take a perma- 
nent place among the contributions of enter- 
prising travellers to physical geography. 

Werns sailed from Khartum in November, 
1840, with a'Turkish expedition—army and navy 
—descending the Blue River to the point at 
which it joins the White River, and thence 
ascending the latter—the two taking their 
names from their different colours, which con- 
trast as much as do the Moselle and the Rhine, 
and like the latter, the streams preserve their 
individuality for a considerable distance after 
they flow in the same channel. 

For six months the expedition continued its 
progress up the river, exploring the country 
on either side, as they went along, holding 
continual intercourse with the inhabitants, 
noting the natural history, the botany, the 
geography, and the geology of the country, 
carefully recording the climate, the seasons, 
and indeed taking every opportunity that inge- 
nuity could suggest to improve the advan- 
tageous circumstances urder which they were 
visiting a region almost unknown. The Ger- 
man has presented to his countrymen his 
narrative of this singular expedition, and it is 
a translation of it by Mr. C. W. O’Remuy 
which is now before us. Like all works of its 
class, it can only be noticed in a literary journal 
by extract; it is not a subject for criticism. 
So we will at once introduce our readers to a 
few specimens of its contents. 

The plague of all climates, at once hot and 
moist, infested them after this fashion. 

THE PLAGUE OF GNATS. 

10th December.—A dead calm throughout the night. 
Gnats!!! No use creeping under the bed-clothes, where 
the heat threatens to stifle me, compelled as I am, by 
their penetrating sting, to keep my clothes on. Leave 
only a hole to breath at; in they rush, on the lips, into 
the nostrils and ears, and should one yawn, they squeeze 
themselves into the throat, and tickle us to coughing, 
causing us to suffer real torture, for with every respi- 
ration again a fresh swarm enters. They find their way 
to the most sensitive parts, creeping in like ants at every 
aperture. My bed was covered in the morning with 
thousands of these little tormenting spirits—compared 
with which the Egyptian plague is nothing—which I 
had crushed to death with the weight of my body, by 
continually rolling about, 
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As I had forgotten to take with me from Khartum a 
mosquito-net, or gauze bed-curtains, for which I had no 
use there on account of the heat, to keep off these tor- 
mentors, there was nothing for it but submission. 
Neither had I thought of leather gloves, unbearable in 
the hot climate here, but which would have been at this 
moment of essential advantage, for I was not only 
obliged to have a servant before me at supper-time, 
waving a large fan, made of ostrich feathers, under my 
nose, so that it was necessary to watch the time for 
seizing and conveying the food to my mouth, but I could 
not even smoke my pipe in peace, though keeping my 
hands wrapt in my woollen Burnus, for the gnats not 
only stung through it, but even crept up under it from 
the ground. The blacks and coloured men were equally 
ill-treated by these hungry and impudent guests; and 
all night long might be heard the word ‘ Bauda, furious 
abuse against them, and flappings of ferdas to keep 
them off; but in spite of this, the face and body were as 
if bestudded, and swollen up with boils. The Baudas 
resemble our long-legged gnats, although their proboscis, 
with which they bore throuch a triple fold of strong 
linen, appears to me longer. Their head is blue; the 
back dun-coloured, and their legs are covered with 
white specks, like small pearls. Another kind has 
shorter and stronger legs, a thicker body, of a brown 
colour, with a red head and iris-hued posteriors. 





He gives an amusing account of the 
AFRICAN APES. 

The vessels (says Werne) not being able to reach the 
dry land, owing to the shrubs and trees, I had myself 
carried through the water to the shore, in order to take 
a survey of the country and to make a shooting excur- 
sion. I could not, however, make up my mind to use 
my gun, the only animals in the neighbourhood I could 
shoot being white-grey long-tailed apes, called Abelénk, 
similar to the Cercopithecus Sabeus, but more silver- 
grey and far larger. I had shot such an one on a former 
occasion, and the mortally wounded animal had, by his 
similarity toa human being and his piteous gestures, 
excited my compassion so much, that I determined 
never to kill another. Mr. Arnaud, on the contrary, 
took a peculiar pleasure in watching the wounded 
monkeys which fell by his shot, because, in the agonies 
of death, the roof of their mouths became white like 
that of a dying man. It was affecting to see how the 
mother apes precipitated themselves down from the old 
sunt trees and secured their young, playing before our 
feet, behind the high branches, and darted round the 
corner until another malignant ball reached them from 
behind, whereupon they let their young fall from their 
arms, but the little creatures clung firmly to the old 
one by running, climbing, and springing under her 
belly. They live together in families of several hun- 
dreds, and their territory is very limited even in the 
forest, as I myself subsequently ascertained. Although 
they fear the water very much, and do not swim volun- 
tarily, yet they always fled for security to the high 
branches hanging over the stream, and often fell in, 
whereupon they, in spite of imminent danger, carefully 
wiped their faces, and tried to get the water out of their 
ears before they climbed up into the trees. Such a re- 
public of apes is really a droll sight,—coaxing, caress- 
ing, and combing each other, plundering, fighting, and 
tugging one another by the ears, and, during all these 
important concerns, hastening every moment down to 
the river, where, however, they satisfy themselves with 
a hurried draught, in order that they may not be 
devoured by the crocodiles constantly keeping watch 
there The monkeys on board our vessels not being 
fastened, turned restless at the sight of the jolly free 
life, and at the clamour of their brethren in the trees. 


A peep at the people and the manners will 

be afforded by this lively sketch of 
A NEGRO EMBASSY. 

One of these ambassadors was likewise a younger 
brother of the king’s, a real giant both in height and 
breadth, and coloured red from head to foot; there was 
not even a single hair on the whole body of this Her- 
cules that was not red. His name is Dogalé. Nikeld, 
already known to us, returned also, but entirely in his 
natural state, not having even one of the strings of 
beads presented to him round his neck. The other 
envoy, a relation of the king's, is called Betja. Dogale 
lolls very comfortably on the carpet extended before the 
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cabin, supporting his long ribs on the little stool placed 
under him. Favoured by nature in every respect, he 
has regular features, and a good-tempered though not 


intelligent countenance. All the questions asked of 


these high and mighty lords were answered with the 
greatest readiness. Sultan, or king, is called in their 
language Matta, which means generally a lord, but there 
is no other lord besides him. There is no one in these 
countries equal to their Matta in power and strength. 
The word Lakono was also pronounced Lagono, for they 
frequently change & for g, as well as p for b, vice versd, 
and they vary the fall of the accent, for example, Be- 
lenja and Pelenja. 
children, amongst them many grown-up sons. They 
show us the number, not by stretching out the fingers 
of both hands, but by holding their clenched fist towards 
the questioners, in order to express by that means the 
number five or ten. Each of the brothers i 

had six wives, and this appears to be their usual 


Lakono has forty wives and several 


of the king 


hased, and they are 





appanage; for the women are pu 
probably allowed a certain number of wives, 
to their station. 
chiefs of the community, has only three; the others 
have only one or two wives, exclusive of the slaves 


A private man, such as the sheiks or 


taken in war or purchased, like the male ones, for iron 
weapons. The latter, 1 learned on my return to the 
country of the Bokos, down to which place Lakono has 
navigated, for the purpose of purchasing slaves, as they 
told us there. 

We order the drum to be beat and the men to pipe; 
it was with difficulty then that they coull keep their 


They do not display any troublesome prying 
}, 


seats. 
spirit, or impertinent curiosity; 
at once, the impression assails them too powerfully on 
all sides, I gaze on these people,—they are men like 
ourselves, but they are more bashful than we,—not, 
however, by any means approaching that timidity and 
perceived, for example, 





helplessness which we have 
among the Keks. They eat dates, almonds, and raisins, 
but do not snatch them hastily or greedily. They take 


but they see too much | 





according | 


| the green rind there is a strong pith. 


| from all the other 


the tinned-copper can (Brik) filled with water from the | 


wash-hand basin (Tisht), and drink directly from the 
curved spout, after having lifted up the cover and 
ascertained the contents; yet they have aever seen such 
fruits and such a water-vessel. 
mutual confidential conversation, perhaps referring to 
us,—what do they think of us? They are not aston- 
ished at the white faces; perhaps they take them to be 
coloured, like their own bodies, for our crew display all 
possible tints of flesh. 

I am led to this latter supposition from a couple of 
women having previously tried the skin on my face with 
their wet fingers, to see if it were painted. The featurcs 
and form of the head are quite regular among these 
gigantic people, and are a striking contrast to those of 
our black soldiers, with their more negro-like physiog- 
nomy, although they are not, on the whole, ugly. I 
compare the true Caucasian races, who are present, with 
these men, and find that the latter have a broader fore- 
head. The inhabitants of the kingdom of Bari might 
be designated a protoplasma of the black race; for not 
only do they shoot up to a height of from six and a 
half to seven Parisian feet, which we have seen also in 
the other nations, but their gigantic mass of limbs are 
in the noblest proportions. ‘The form of the face is oval, 
the forehead arched, the nose straight, or curved, with 
rather wide nostrils,—the alex, however, not projecting 


Barabras and Arabs. On some there was 


seen, and it appear 





a knife 


process. Some wear their hair like a 


} s either to be removed 


a cauteri 





cock’s comb from the forehead down to the 
neck; others have 
covered: the most, however, wear tole 
the natural manner, which gives a si; 
many faces. 


nape of the 
scarcely the crown of the head 
bly long hair, in 


nificant look to 





Now for a bit of botany. 
THE PAPYRUS. 

The crew are quite wearied from sleepless nights, and 
rowing must be given up if the calm continues, although 
we find ourselves in a canal whose water propels us 80 
little that we do not cast anchor. Here (he continues 
on another topic connected with literature) I got a spe 
cimen of the cigantic rush ( papyrus antiquus) before 
mentioned. ‘The stalk is prismatic, somewhat round 
it runs in a conical form, to the 


however, on one side; 


| length of from ten to twelve feet, and bears on the top 


i corolla like a tuft of reeds, the ray-formed edges of 
which branch out, and are more than a gpan long ; 
the greatest thickness of the stem is one inch and a 
half, and never less than half an inch thick, and under 
Subsequently, 


however, I saw this papyrus, which our Arabs were not 
acquainted with, from fifteen to twenty feet long, and 
two inches thi k, so that the longer reeds on the top 
shot forth from their little clusters of flowers and seeds, 
five to six new spikes, the length of a span. The 
Ambak was known to the old Egyptians; there is no 
doubt, therefore, that it, as well as this rush, was split, 
glued to one another, and used for a writing material, 
because it afforded the advantage of a greater extent of 
surface. 

Here is a picture of 

A ROYAL VISIT. 

The dress and coiffure distinguishes his tall figure 
Notwithstanding every one 
removed on one side, and we formed a divan upon 
cushions and chests around the carpet before the cabin, 


| - ; : 
| yet he treads upon the vessel with an insecure step, for 


I observe them in their | 


| call a footstool, and of which all make use; 


he has his eyes directed towards us, and stumbles against 
the projecting foot of the gun-carriage. He carried his 
throne himself,—the little wooden stool, which we should 
but he bore 





also an awful sceptre, consisting of a club: its thick 
nob was studded with large iron nails, to inspire greater 


| respec t. 


When we little expected it, the Sultan raised his 
voice, without commanding silentium beforehand with 
his sceptre, and sang—his eyes directed firmly and 
shining on us—a song of welcome, with a strong, 
clear voice. This was soon ended, and the song had 
brightened him up surprisingly, for he looked qnite 
merrily around, as far as his eyes, which were ap- 
parently affected by a cataract, would allow him. This 
misfortune might be the cause also why he walked, as 
if in a mist, with an insecure step on the vessel. 
According to the translation passed by two interpreters 
from one to the other into Arabic, he chanted us as being 
bulls, lions, and defenders of the Penates (Tiran, Sing 
Tor, Assad and Aguan el bennat.) 

He is of an imposing figure, with a regular counte- 


| nance, marked features, and has somewhat of a Roman 


disagreeably; the mouth full, like that of the ancient 


Egyptians; the orifice of the ears large, and the tem- 
ples a little depressed. The last we do not find in the 
Barabras, and the races akin to them in Abyssinia. 
The men of Bari have, besides, well-proportioned legs, 
and muscular arms. 
the four lower incisors, for not only is the face disfigured 
by this custom when they are laughing, but their pro- 
nunciation also becomes indistinct. They differ, more- 
over, from the nations hitherto seen by having no holes 
in their ears for ornaments; and they do not tattoo 
themselves. Yet I remarked some who had incisions, 
as imaginary ornaments, on their shoulders: such ex- 
ceptions may originate from the mothers being of 
another race. I have even seen in the land of Sudan 
instances of a twofold genealogical table in the counte- 
nance, because the father and mother were of different 
nations. There appears to be no national custom with 
respect to wearing the hair long or short; but generally 
the hair is short, and not more woolly than that of the 


It is a pity that they also extract | 





rts of his body 
very well 





nose. We noticed on all the bare pé 
remains of ochre, apparently not agreeing 
with the skin, for here } 








and there on the hand 
cracked. He was the first man whom we had hitherto 
found clothed. 

His temples are slightly depressed; on his head he 
wore a high bonnet, in the form of a bear-skin cap, 
covered over and over with black ostrich-feathers, 
which were fixed inside by an oval net-work. His 
feather-tiara was fastened under his chin by two 
straps; two other stiff red straps, with small leather 
tufts, projected like horns over both temples; these 
horns denote here, perhaps, the royal dignity, like the 
caps of horns (Takié betal Gorn) of the Moluks, in 
Belled-Sudan, and may be an imitation of Ammon, or of 
Moyses. He shook his cap very often in real pleasure. 
A long and wide blue cotton shirt with long open 
sleeves. lined inside with white cotton, reached down to 
the feet from the throat, where it was hollowed out 
round, and had a red border. <A large blue and white 
chequered cotton band, bound round the hips, held this 
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round the neck strings of 
f thin twisted iron wire. 
covnel with well-worked red sandals, of 
B, the thickness 
» ankles to the calf, 


dress together. > wort 


rings of 






thick leath 
of the little finger, 








exactly fitting to the flesh, and bce si in size as 
they went up the leg. Above these he wore another 
serrated ring, and a thin chain. The knuckles of the 
right hand were surrounded with - iron and a red 
copper ring, of twisted work. On the left hand he had 


yellow copper ring, with a dozen 
fitted exactly to the arm. 

upper part of both arms 
y ivory rings, of a hand’s 


prettily decorated 
iron rings, 
As we subsequently saw, the 
was surrounded with tw 


narrow likewise 





ro heay 











breadth. Contrary to ial custom, he had also 
the four 7 we could’ not ascertain the 

e of 1 at our question on the 
subject ; with a cunning langh. I 
soon remarked, moreover, that he wanted the upper 
teeth; yet he may have lost them from old age, for 
want of teeth is common even among these people, and 
he might have numbe some sixty ye 

This want of aaade teeth—as negroes are always 
distinguished for good teeth, and the m narehy soil has 


entirely ceased in the country of Bari—may perhaps 

















only arise from eating fruit unknown to us, such 
the cassavas in Guiana, which have the same effect 
r the r for it may be sought in their pull 
the 0 ectly th *y pain them i their iron 
i ime vays at hand The smoking of 
strong tobace: ibsence of cleanli- 
h, h ver, not the case with our Nuba 
1 rm iy contribt to this imperfection. 
he st cigar given hi th 
of an 





among the 


t before him, 


on ° 
and the others picked him 
them in two, laid the 


f 
the fruit in his hand, partaking 










out the best, and bre 


nd gave him 


stones 


in a heap, a 











of them with him 

The music which had accompanied him to the shore, 
ind embarked on board the vessel, consisted of a drum, 
made out of the trunk of a tree, and beaten with sticks, 
a kind of clarionet, and a fife, different only from the 
small ones worn by all the natives round their necks, 
by being three or four times larger. King Lakono’s 
dress and copper rings came from the country of Berri; 
this was a confirmation of what we had already heard. 
He had never seen hors« Ss, ses, or ¢ amels, and it seemed 

if there were no wi his language to denote 
the nor did he know of an unicorn, and did not 
understand our explanation of imals. If the 





Arabs in the land of Sudan do1 ny the existence of 
the unicorn in the interior of Africa, and even assert 
that there are some, if the subject be followed up 
further, this arises from politeness, in that they 
may correspond with our desire to prove the real 
existence of n animal, and is it what they know 





to be truth. 
Lakono made 
yon the carpet, moving 


and sat 
stool under his 


afterwards, 
his little 


himself comfortable 

















| before the 


danced, and jumped, There was no end of laughing in 
our vessel; I was attentive to what was going on, and 
saw that the natives had seized the rope of the sandal, 
and would not let it be towed further, for they wanted 
beads. Probably the crew of the sandal had taken 
weapons or ornaments from them without giving any- 
thing in return, as this frequently happened. We 
steered close to the left shore to our men, when 
icht bold armed figures advanced towards us, and gave 
us to understand by pantomimic signs, that we had 
presented beads to their neighbours below but would not 
give them anything. They offered the rings on their 
and their and signified to us, as we 
account of the faintness of 





assist 


arms, weapons, 


yuhn, 





were advancing Li on 
the wind, that they would not allow us to tow any 
further unless we gave them something. They said all 


a laughing countenance, jumped 
about, and langhed anew. It was plain they were only 
in jest; but our bloodthirsty fellows, seeing no danger 
in this small number of men, and never thinking of the 
just like the Turks, considered 
this an excellent opportunity t o display their courag 
They seized their weapons. but yet was 
standing on deck, and kept order as well as my weak 
voice would allow me. I went from one to the other 
nd enjoined them not to fire until the arrows were first 
t at them. The black soldiers, who were mostly 
recruits, I admonished espec ially not to be Sill s de joie 
(the usual expression here applied to those who exhibit 
fear in discharging their guns,) but men (rigal, sing. 
ragel), to grasp the gun firmly and take good aim. Our 
blacks are manele very much afraid of the report of 


however, with 


this, 


probable consequences, 





I was unwell, 

















ins, and do exac tly a as the Greeks did at the commence- 
nent their war for aes the Af lay the but-end on 


the thigh, and fire at random. On the White River, als« 
the report of these unknown weapons was more feared 
than the real danger itself. They listened to me; but 
then came the vessel of Captain Mohammmed Agi, a 
for il- hardy Arnaut, who is always trying to distinguish 
himself in another. He shouted to the 
“adie to cut away the rope although the men were still 
This was about to be done when the tallest 


some way or 


on seg 


negro, 10 had twisted the rope round a little tree, 
pointed bow at the sailor 8 was about to cnt it 
through with his knife. He laughed at the same time, 


and it was clear that he was not in earnest; for he had 
wrestled in a friendly manner with the other sailors 
when they tried to get the rope from him without mak- 
ing use of his weapons. Yet the Arnaut commanded 
them to “ fire,” Ist he had already aimed at the 
incautious native, being the first to discharge his piece. 
In a away as though 
they the devil. l only able to 
pull back a couple of fellows whose guns had flashed 
in the pan. Eleven or twelve other victims followed 
the first, who was knocked over by the captain’s shot. 
Those who went away wounded were not counted. An 
old woman was shot down by an Egyptian standing 
near me, and yet he boasted of this heroic deed, as did all 
the others of theirs. There might have been from twenty- 
five to thirty natives collected together at that place, 
scarcely thirty paces from us, and the high-standing 
straw might have concealed several more. 

We away with the 
criminal action, for our men had 
firing commenced. 


whi 


moment all three vessels fired 


were beset by was 


favouring 
come on board 
Dahabiés sailing 


wind 
again 


The 


sailed our 


j ahead of us must have heard our shots; they did not 
| however, furl one sail to lend us assistance, whic h 
ight have been eventually necessary. Before we 


shou A red upper garment was fetched, and the 
lurks made him comprehend that he must stand up to 
have it put « [hey bound a white shawl round his 
ribs, 1 another was twisted round his head, as a 
turban lapped on him a tarbusch. On 
this, or » accompanied him placed 
on his own] and laughed behind 
his master’s back. This only | sted, however, a minute, | 
though the others took no ce at it. The dress, 
ltogether, was found to be too short and scanty for 
such limbs. Several strings of beads were hung round 


him to 


no longer, and 


Lakono’s neck, and several more piled up before 
take to his wives; hereupon he could rest 
went off, followed by all the others. 
Turning to a different theme we present the 
narrative of 
A BATTLE WITH THE 
An occurrence has j 


NATIVES. 
ust happened which might be 














the | 


death of us all if anything were to be feared from the 
rey g hese evi ntly good-natured peop. le. We 
wer ight side of the river, and went to the left, | 
wl re le sandal was towed not far from us by the 
Lib’ Natives had stationed themselves here in 
large and small groups; they greeted us, held up their 
hands, pointed to their necks for beads, and sang, 





caught up these vessels we saw a woman on the shore. 
looking about among the dead men, and then afterwards 
running to the city at some distance from the shore 
The natives were hastening towards it, but they did not 
trust themselves near us. Yet they knew not the 
melancholy truth that our shots would hit at a distance; 
hitherto they feared only the thunder and lightning of 
them, as we had seen several times. We halted 

moment; the unhappy creatures or relatives of the slain 
came closer to the border of the shore, laid their hands 
flat together, raised them above their head, upon 
their knees nearer to us, and ; sprang again high in the 
air, with their compressed hands te aloft, as if to 
invoke the pity of heaven, and to implore mercy of us. A 


slid 


slim young man was so conspicuous by his passionate 
grief, that it cut to my heart, and—our barbarians 
laughed with all their might. This unbounded attach- 


ment to one another, and the circumstance that that 








woman, in seilie « of P the danger so es at hi amy pacer 
for the man of her heart among those who had perishe d, 
affected me exceedingly, because such moral intrinsic 
worth, flowing from pure natural hearts, is unfortunately 
more acquired than innate in civilised nations. We had 
only advanced a little on our way, and above wend 
unarmed natives, who must yet, at all events, have been 
informed of the tragical incident that had just occurred, 
sat down on the sand directly close to the Tiver, without 
suspicion, or designing any harm to us, as if nothing had 
taken place, and really, I had enough to do to prevent 
their being shot at 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
Ornithological Rambles in Sussex, with a Syste- 
matic Catalogue of the Birds of that County, 
and remarks on their local distribution. By 

A. E. Knox, M.A., &c. London: Van 

Voorst. 1849. 

Wovrp that the natural history of every 
county in England and Wales could find such 
an enthusiastic and competent reporter as 
Sussex, whose ornithology is here presented to 
us in a volume which will take its place with 
those of Girpert Wuite, Jesse, and some 
others, who have shown what boundless food 
for observation, how much knowledge, how 
much amusement, are to be gleaned from a 
faithful and minute survey of the animal and 
vegetable products of any locality in our 
island, be it only the narrow cire ‘le of a parish 
or even of a park. Here, in a series of letters 
addressed to a friend, has Mr. Knox depicted 
the birds of the county of Sussex, and all the 
facts and anecdotes relating to them which he 
had collected in his rambles; and wonderfully 
he has varied the scientific narrative with de- 
lightful descriptions of scenery and other mat- 
ters that came under his observation, making 
altogether a book that belongs as much to 
general literature as to science, and for read- 
ing as well as for reference: a book which 
will not merely be perused with pleasure now, 
but will take a permanent place in the library 
among other volumes which we read over and 
over again, esteeming them as friends with 
whom we love to hold intercourse, and feel we 
cannot do so too often. 

This will be best proved by extracts from it 
and to them we will at once address ourselves, 
nor will the reader deem them too many or 
too long. 

First, 





an account of 
A HERONRY. 


for 


I slung my spy-glass over my neck, and as silently 
as possible ascended a Scotch fir which commanded from 
its upper branches a good view of a large nest in a 
neighbouring tree. The evergreen boughs, moreover, 
were so well clothed with leaves that I found less wl 
culty than I had expected in concealing myself, but 
notwithstanding all my care, the old birds had ‘taken the 
in to climb, and I had to wait a long 


alarm, when I beg: 


time before either of them returned. had, however, 
a good opportunity of examining with my glass, the 
grotesque inhabitants of the nest: they were three in 


number, appeared to be not more than a week or ten 
days old, and were partly clothed with a hairy down, 
resembling hemp or flax in colour and appearance; their 
heavy heads, crowned with tufts of this, and raised 
occasionally as they opened their enormous mouths in 
expectation of food, and then suddenly dropped again; 
their great staring writhing necks, and naked 
bodies ; altogether contributed to render their appear- 
ance irresistibly ludicrous: but their excitement seemed 
to have reache d its utmost the old birds, 
which had flapped round the at last 
prepared to alight, gradually allowing his outstretched 
legs to fall from the horizontal to the perpendicular, and 
wor king his wings with increased violence and rapidity 
until he found a firm footing on the margin of the nest, 
when, opening his beak, he immediately disgorged seve- 


eyes, 
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ral small eels, which were greedily devoured by the 


three young birds. The eels appeared to be very mall; 
but I had ere long an opportunity of observing that even 
when a fish is of a tolerable size, the heron contrives to 
conceal it within the elastic pouch to which, in so many 
birds, the dilatable skin of the throat can be readily 
converted; for many minutes had not elapsed before I 
saw an old heron alight on a more distant tree, and 
opening his mouth, drop a fish, which appeared to be 
above half a pound weight, into the bottom of his nest. 
I had, it is true, only a passing glimpse of it as it fell, 
and therefore at the moment could make only a rough 
guess at its weight and species, but it appeared to be a 
bream, or large roach, and of such a shape and size as 
I should scarcely have supposed to have been stowed 
away within that graceful neck, if I had not been 
aware, from former observations on the habits of cormo- 
rants and divers, how great are the expansive properties 
of the gullet in all piscivorous birds. After dropping it 
on the floor of the nest he commenced, by repeated 
blows of his beak, to lacerate and tear the flesh from 
the bones, and seemed to accomplish his task in an in- 
credibly short space of time by means of the admirable 
tool with which Nature had furnished him, performing 
at once the double duties of pickaxe and pincers; then 
followed the feeding of the young birds, and so econo- 
mical a housekeeper and skilful carver did he prove, 
that when I had afterwards the curiosity to ascend to 
his nest, I found, as the remains of the repast, little else 
than the back-bone of a fish which might have weighed 
nearly a pound, with only a few ragged bits of flesh 
adhering to it; even the head had been devoured. 





Here is an anecdote of 
THE OSPREY. 

The oft-told, but frequently doubted story of an 
eagle, t. e., an osprey, having been carried under water 
and drowned by a large pike, into whose broad shoulders 
the bird had fixed his talons, derives some credibility 
from the circumstances attending the capture of an 
osprey a few years since near Rottingdean, a little vil- 
lage about three miles from Kemp-town. The facts 
were as follows: A shepherd’s boy, while tending his 
flock near the cliffs, observed an osprey rising with diffi- 
culty from the sea, and bearing in his claws a large fish, 
with which he alighted near the edge of the precipice. 
Running up hastily to the spot, and perceiving the dis- 
tress of the bird, who appeared equally incapable of 
carrying off his prize, or of disengaging himself from 
it, but looked, as the boy ( xpressed it, “as if he was 
stuck in a trap,” he disabled and subsequently despatched 
him with his crook. I saw this specimen after it had 
been set up by a clever taxidermist, who, to commemo- 
rate the particulars of its capture, had mounted it on a 
large fish, with the claws firmly imbedded in its scaly 
back. 

The destructiveness of the Sparrow-hawk, 
although much doubted, is sufficiently shown 
by the following record in Mr. Knox’s diary. 

THE SPARROWHAWK'S NEST. 

“June 26. Returned home yesterday evening; and 
the first object that met my eyes on driving up to the 
hall door was a row of dead sparrow-hawks, seven in 
number, which D. had impaled, each upon its own pecu- 
liar stick, with its wings spread and tail expanded, as if 
to make the most of it: there were the Amazonian old 
female, and the little cock, with his dark back and red 
breast, and five immature birds, some of them larger 
than the latter 

“Tt was not long before Denyer made his appearance 
with a game-bag in his hand, and gave the following 
account of his successful expedition :— 

“ Having, with the assistance of Puttock, the gar- 
dener and a bird-nesting lad, carefully examined the 
great wood of Dunhurst, in which direction the old 
Sparrowhawk had flown with the young pheasant, they 
at last found the nest in a thick oak tree; it was very 
broad and flat, constructed on that of a carrion crow, 
but apparently much enlarged, being considerably wider, 
although not so deep. Hearing the cries of one of the 
young hawks at a little distance, he concealed himself 
in the underwood, and waited until the old male arrived 
at the nest with a lark in his claws; him he shot, an1 
then mounted the tree to examine the nest, which he 
found nearly filled with dead birds which the old hawks 


The latter were absent, but D. could hear their 
His next 


young. 
sharp cries from different parts of the wood. 
care was to set a trap in the nest without removing any 
of its contents, and he had not waited long before he 
caught the female, with a young chicken in her talons. 
He then proceeded to empty the nest, and could scarcely 
trust his eyes at the sight—here he shook out upon the 
grass for my inspection the contents of the bag—there 
were fifteen young pheasants, about the size of quails— 
some rather larger—four young partridges, five chickens, 
a bullfinch, two meadow pipits and two larks, all ina 
Puttock, the gardener, who helped D. to 
remove them from the nest, corroborated his statement, 
and I certainly saw and counted the victims myself, all 
of which had evidently been killed by a bird of prey. 
“The last operation of Denyer was to shoot the young 
sparrowhawks, which, although nearly full-grown and 


fresh state. 












capable of flying, were unable t vide themselves 
with food. This he effec q Lic under 
the tree, until the bir lly increas 


hunger was evinced by their louder and more frequent 
I rer to the nest, and 
were shot one after another to the 1 

Now, what strikes me as more especially y 
notice in this case, is the fact that the young birds are 
not supplied with food at a distance from the nest after 
they have left it, but that while these yet haunt 


j 
neighbourhood, and are still incapable of providing fox 
| 
{ 


cries, by degrees approach 








themselves, the old ones convert it at once into a laré 





and refectory, which they stock ( t supply 
of freshly-killed prey, to which the others resort when 
pre ssed by hunger, and are there fed by their parent 

and probably receive their first lessons in the art of 


! 
plucking and breaking up their dinner. 

We are glad to find from so good an autho- 
rity as Mr. Knox, this 

PLEA FOR PHEASANTS. 

What a mistake it is to suppose that the pheasant 
is an enemy to the farmer! True, he may deal rather 
unceremoniously with newly-sown wheat-fields, and 
occasionally retard or frustrate the labour of the bean- 
dibbler. He may, without due regard to conventional 
usages, even venture to anticipate the work of the 
sickle, and commence his gleaning operations a week or 
two before the legitimate time; but this can happen to 
an injurious extent only in very highly preserved dis 
tricts, where those checks have been removed from th 
species which indeed Nature has placed uy 






cessive increase of all ai ls. But unfo ately the 
agriculturist, smarting under a sense of se partial 
injuries, is too apt to overlook the real benefits con- 
ferred on him by the pheasant the great 
part of the year he is his active d, de\ 





immense quantities of insects, which in their larva state 
are so injurious to both green and « | 


principles are inculcated in thi ir earliest education, and 





you cannot accuse the matron of setting them a bad 
At this season they are all decided]; 
group of pheas ints—W!1 y 
they so assiduously turn over the dead 
those tall trees? The acorns and beechmast have long 
since disappeared, and the keeper has ceased to scatter 
the beans or barley with which he was wont to supply 
them regularly during the winter. Why does the 
mother bird lead her little family to the small ant-hills, 
x beneath the spreading boughs of the oak which 
swarm with the leaf-destroying caterpillars?—and why 
do troops of cock pheasants issue from the woods after 
a wet night and haunt the neighbouring meadows, 
slowly advancing step by step, examining every tuft of 





example. 
iverous. Look at that 
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] . 
leaves under 





] 
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grass, and patiently “darning” the field for hours 
together? Be assured for nothing but worms and 
insects. And then what myriads of that scourge, the 
wireworm, do they not consume! 

For nine months of the year they are thus usefully 
employed, and if you were to kill and dissect a pheasant 
during that period, the contents of his crop would 
satisfy you that his condemnation is unjust, and that, 
on the whole, he is rather the friend than the foe of 
the agriculturist. 





We conclude with the very interesting story 
of 
THE UPPERTON RAVENS. 
In their new quarters the ravens now reign unmo- 





had procured during their foraging expeditions for their 





observation among the evergreen boughs near the sum- 
mit of one of 


notice of the w: 
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tl 





tallest trees, so as to e cape 
rs who traverse Upperton Common, 
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he is soon joined by the fem ile, 
soar round the heads of the st 
r their distance until they 
and occasic nally varying 








Wi singular note to which I have already alluded, 
l is I have said, secure from 
rdinat but what nest ca e 





1d school-boy, especi 


houk resent a devel pment of the true orni- 





cical bump? Soon after the ravens had 





ter yeuth, wan 

Common, with his empty satchel on his sl 

se of one of the old birds, marked 
isfied himself by 

rapid process of reasoning that its abode 
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clump, and having sa 
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is the ind that the discovery and appropi 1 of 
| tents | 1y him for the perils of the ad- 
|v ire, | led the wall, cli d the tree, robbed t 
In f, deposited f squal —all that it ec uned 

in his 1 ‘ 1 escaped u 1 with hi 


s, when, on visitil 





Id ravens! At first curiosity was 





succeeded by st spicion, then suspicion by anxiety, and 
at last anxiety by conviction that son untoward 











had occurred; but on entering the clump the wh« 
truth flashed upon me at once: splinters of short, brittl 
boughs, on which the climber had attempted to rest his 


is he ascended the tree, lay around, mingled 














portions of the lining, which was comp 


llow deer. Could the robber have taken all the 
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unattended with suecess. I now visited tl 











lump every 
1y the wel- 





day, but my ears were no lon 
come bark of the parent 
lings roosted in the branches of t 
jackdaw, who had hitherto kept at such a 
now chattered among the boughs, as 
of having a look 
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Well, at last the young birds were discovered, half 
inal captor, who 





starved, in the possession of their ori 

It was proposed to rear 

d the operation of 

clipping their wings had already been performed on 

three of the, before the idea occurred to me that, even 
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willingly delivered them up. 


them in a state of domestication, 











restoration of the remaining perfect bird to the nest 
might have the effect of attracting the attention of 
either of the old ones if they should happen to revisit 
but a “forlorn hope,” 


Althoug 

the attempt was worth the trial. It was late in the 
evening, 1 remember, when I put it in execution, and 
the next morning found me again on my way to the fir 
clump. Impatient to learn the result of my experi- 
ment, yet enterta g only a shadowy belief in the pos- 
sibility of its success, I hastened to the park. Scarcely 
venturing to raise my eyes as I ascended the slope, I 
listened attentively, but no sound indicated the return 
f my absent friends. However, the scene soon changed, 
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the neighbourhood. 









lested, the nest itself being concealed from ordinary 


and amply was I repaid for all my previous care and 
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anxiety, on perceiving, as I topped the hill, both the old 
ravens issuing from the trees, aud flying round my head 
Just as if nothing had happened. I could hardly believe 
It was true, nevertheless: my experiment 
perfectly succeeded: the young bird was safely reared: 
the ravens have since brought up several families in the 
same nest: and as this little episode in their biography 
has served to increase the interest taken in their welfare 
by these who have now fortunately the disposition as 
well as the power to protect them, I trust that they 
may long live in peace and security, and that if any 
lover of the picturesque or admirer of our native birds 
should hereafter visit the tower hill during “ trysting 
time,” he may never find “the raven’s clump” unten- 
anted, 


my eyes. 


Every book club sheuld order this delicht- 
ful volume, which is further adorned by many 
clever lithographed sketches of remarkable 
localities and their tenants, 





FICTION. 


Harley Beckford. In 3 vols. London: 
Bailey Brothers. 1849. 


AnoTarr novel of the class which Mary Barton 
has made popular,—depicting life in the lower 
(not the lowest) classes. Fashionable novels 
had their day, and lost their interest with 
their novelty. Middle-class life took its turn 
and maintained its popularity for a somewhat 
longer period ; but that, also, at last palled upon 
the reader's appetite, and it was necessary that 
the fictionist hould explore some new mine. 
There remained the working classes, as yet 
almost untouched, althouch promising a richer 
field than either of the othera, because there is 
among them less of that uniformity produced 
by social conventionalities ; character is free 
to show itself, and manners more perfectly ex- 
press the mind. But the difficulty of dealing 
with the subject is great. ‘The writing class do 
not mingle with the working classes; they 
may see something and safely guess more of 
the habits and thoughts of the aristocracy (real), 
they are familiar with the middle class, com- 
prising in that term all who have not a title 
to a place amongst the genuine aristocracy 
down to those who stand a few degrees above 
the working class ; but of these latter they 
are profoundly ignorant, and whenever they 
attempt an accidental introduction of one of 
its members, they do not paint character, but 
they draw a caricature. 

And how is this difficulty to be overcome ? 
Tlow can man, or woman either, occupying the 
social position of the class that supplies the 
writers of fiction, ever obtain a really accurate 
and reliable knowledge of the lower classes, 
as they are seen in their homes, in their own 
social gatherings? How can their true senti- 
ments ever come to an author's ears ? What are 
his opportunities for looking into their hearts? 
Let us try the case by application of it to our- 
selves. Could any working man, granting 
him the literary capacity, describe, with even 
an approach to accuracy, the social life and 
very feelings and idiosyncracies of the middle 
class ? What a distorted picture it would 
be ! How full of misrepresentation! How 
much would be omitted! how much added! 
What dark shades would be thrown into the 
wrong places! What distortion of features! 
What strange sentiment and turn of thoughts 
and of language would be placed in the mouths 


of the personages of the story! And cer- 


tainly not less must be the caricature of 


working-class life which a middle-class man 
must portray, unless, which is most impro- 
bable, he has lived among them; and by this 
term we do not mean merely dwelling in 











their neighbourhood, or making occasional 
visits as a superior to an inferior on missions 
of charity, or from motives of curiosity, but 
taking up an abode in their houses, and 
sharing their meals, their firesides, their work- 
shops and their alehouse parties, as a com- 
panion and an equal. Nothing less than 
this would make a man competent to weave 
a truthful novel out of such materials as the 
new world of the working classes can supply. 
Hence the surprise with which we have read 
Harley Beckford. Who canbe the author ? 
Of what class is he ? How did he acquire so 
much knowledge of lower-class life? Where 
and when did he mingle with it ? He writes 
with a skill, a polish, and a fluency that indi- 
sate the accomplished litterateur ; evidently he 
has been educated as a gentleman; whence 
then his acquaintance with the people of a 
grade so much below that in which he was 
trained ? 

These queries have suggested themselves 
on the assumption that he had drawn from the 
life, and we base that assumption upon the 
verisimilitude of the portraits. We do not 
know that they are faithful copies, but they 
are so thoroughly in keeping that we can 
scarcely suppose them to be fancy-features. 
He has chosen for his theme the me- 
morable year 1817, when Lord Sidmouth 
had begun his reign of legal terror ; when 
there was discontent and distress, and even 
wild conspiracy among the working people, 
and which by the alarmists was made the 
excuse for tyrannical and unconstitutional 
laws, really directed, not against revolution, 
but against reform. ‘The purpose of this novel 
is, to present a picture of those melancholy 
days, and of the actors in those sad scenes, and 
this is effected through the medium of a plot, 
ingeniously constructed and full of interest, 
which we will not mar by any attempt to 
analyze. The characters are, with few excep- 
tions, of the working classes, and they are 
forcibly drawn with a bold outline anda fair 
proportion of light and shade, so that they 
stand out life-like and dwell in the memory as 
realities. 

The composition is nominally good; simple, 
but eloquent, purely English, and therefore 
vigorous and graphic. Whether in descrip- 
tion, or in dialogue, or in portraiture, Harley 
Beckford excels any other novel of the season 
that has yet been submitted to us for review. 
With these commendations, it is merely neces- 
sary to say that we recommend it to every 
circulating library, and to all book-clubs which 
admit novels ; and we can assure our readers 
that they may place it upon their list of books 
to read. 

Two extracts will exhibit the author's style : 

SATURDAY NIGHT. 
“The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter.” — 
Burns. 

Whoever has not seen the inside of a country ale- 
house on a Saturday night has a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the character of the working-man and labour- 
ing peasant of old England; for it is there, and at this 
particular time, that a truer development of each man’s 
peculiarity is seen than anywhere else at any other 
time. See them engaged in their daily task, and there 
is but the one uniform appearance of plodding industry 
and close application to their calling; but on Saturday 
night, when the toils of the week are over, their wages 
received and their families provided for, a loose is given 
to the pent-up feelings, and a more open display is 
made of the peculiar bias of individual character. The 
untaught wit, the formal pedant, and the foolish, and 
the wise politician, have each their respective sphere; 
and, with the same regularity as the revolutions of time, 
each proceeds to his accustomed station, and resumes 
the accustomed theme, 





In Jabez Thrift’s commonly assembled every Saturday 
evening at least a dozen of the people of Belford, whose 
coming might be expected with certainty. Others came 
occasionally, but these were the standard guests; and 
so punctual was their attendance, that Thrift always 
had their chairs set in those places where they are 
accustomed to fix, and no casual visitors were suffered 
to disturb the arrangement. Occasionally parties not 
acquainted with the rules had disputed them; but they 
were soon silenced by the sagacious Jabez, who sternly 
refused to draw his liquor till the refractory vacated the 
privileged chairs. 

It was Saturday evening, in the month of October, 
1817, that the usual party were met in the Pilgrim’s 
test. The fire had been trimmed for the night, the 
hearth-stone swept, and the ashes carefully reinoved: 
the landlord had, without orders, furnished the accus- 
tomed beverage to every guest, he knew their habits so 
well; a tray of pipes was on the table, beside a japanned 
tin box which bore this limping inscription: 

** A halfpenny pay before you fill, 
Then smoke away as fast as you will.” 

And the company seemed duly to have paid toll, and 
were smoking away as fast as they could smoke. 
There was nothing remarkable in the appearance of the 
greater number of the guests: they were average look- 
ing men, of various ages, and following different call- 
ings: some seemed to be employed in agriculture, others 
were artisans or small shopkeepers in the neighbouring 
town. Among the latter, there was one man distin- 
guished from the rest, partly by the singular intelli- 
gence of his countenance, and partly by the peculiarity 
of his garb, which consisted of a light-grey hat, jwith 
straight collar, single-breasted, and shaped in the laps 
like a quaker’s; the waistcoat, long and plain, of the 
same material; while that portion of attire which 
modern fastidiousness has set down as inexpressible, was 
of the same prevailing grey, and terminating a little 
below the knees, where two large silver buckles were 
seen smartly shining; while the legs, below, as if to 
carry out the individuality of this man’s appearance to 
the end, were cased in light-grey worsted stockings. 
What originally led him to adopt this singular garb it 
is not now necessary to inquire; but, whatever other 
fitness it might possess, it certainly became well the 
name he bore, which was John Grey. 

Attractive as the dress might be from its singular 
unity, it was less so than the face of the wearer. His 
chin and mouth were rather small; the nose large and 
aquiline; the forehead broad and lofty; and the coal- 
black eyes of such peculiar power, that they fastened 
the attention of whoever looked at them, on the instant. 
His hair was combed back, which gave a fuller view of 
the upper portions of his countenance, and added some 
what to its intellectuality. By a sort of tacit consent 
of the company, this John Grey was considered presi- 
dent whenever he came, and, as he had most to say, 
their principal spokesman. 

As a specimen of the author’s power of 
description we add 

THE OLD RUIN. 


‘¢T'}l read you matters deep and dangerous.’ 
SIHAKSPERE. 


Soon after daybreak that morning the stranger issued 
from the Pilgrim’s Rest. He had passed a sleepy night, 
and being attracted by the beauty of the early day, 
sallied out for a solitary ramble, in the hope that a walk 
through the quiet fields would yield that refreshment 
which the bed had denied him. Leaving the village by 
one of its least frequented ways, he passed down a nar- 
row lane, overgrown with short, soft grass, kept down 
by the few sheep of a poor widow, whose cottage stood 
on the ground, and hung pendant in glittering drops 
from the leaves of the overarching trees, which were 
beginning to show the autumnal tints that tell of their 
decay, making them more beautiful through their love- 
liness, like the hectic colour of the young when wasting 
by consumption is due to the disease which is wearing 
them away. A light airy mist rising from the ground 
seemed like an incense wafted by the grateful earth in 
worship of the early day. The sun had risen in pure 
and perfect beauty, and sent forth such cheerful rays as 
shed perceptible gladness through the frame. All along 
the hedge rows, glowing with the bright red berries of 
the hawthorn, or the black fruit of the straggling 
bramble, busy spiders had trailed their Jong lines, hung 
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with globules of dew, like strings of pearls. Here and 
there, some of these lines streamed in the light breeze 
of the morning across the lane; and one in particular, 
which greatly interested our early pedestrian, was reared 
upright in the air, while at the end nearest the ground 
swung suspended a small spider, riding about in a light 
aérial car of his own construction. 

As he walked on he met a tew persons returning to 
the town, whose rural concerns had called them thus 
early into the fields. Here, an overgrown lad, whose 
long legs nearly reached to the ground on either side of 
the ass he rode, was seen behind a few cows slowly 
wending towards a farmhouse in the village to be milked. 
There, a man in a long loose frock leading a horse, on 
which his master meant to take a sabbath-day’s journey 
A little further on a ruddy milkmaid, with her hat 
nicely balanced on her head, looked to the ground as he 
passed, and, when she thought she was unobserved, 
turned round to look after so handsome a young gentle- 
man, so entirely alone. Further on, he came to an old 
stone bridge which crossed a small river. It was steep 
in its ascent and descent, the arch being made high, to 
allow for sudden floods when storms visited the neigh- 
bouring hills. Here he paused awhile to look around 
him at the landscape, and determine which way to 
pursue his walk. The road lay along the bottom of a 
valley, and as the high hedges on either hand shut out 
all view of the surrounding scenery, he clambered over 
the first stile he same to, and took a narrow path by 
the river's side, which seemed to lead to more open fields 
and the rising grounds beyond. Wandering on for some 
time with the pleased yet pensive feelings which such 
scenes excite, now stopping to watch the stream gliding 
lucidly over the bright pebbles which glistened through 


it like lumps of silver and gold; or to listen to the | 


musical murmur of its waters as they rippled round an 
opposing stone, or a tree’s stem, and then passed away; 
or to admire the fantastic forms assumed by the moving 
mists of morning; or to trace the outlines of the far- 
off hills, as they became more and more defined against 
the clear blue sky—he at length came to a corner 
where the path turned suddenly from the river, and 
wound up between two rocky banks, overgrown with 
golden and green moss and ivy creeping and clinging 
to the ground. Following the course thus pointed out, 
from which, indeed, it was not easy to diverge, he 
mounted gra‘lually till he stood at last at a great height 
above the river; and as he proceeded came among 
ancient oaks, whose great limbs strode across the ravine, 
their roots, in many places exposed to the light of day; 
their topmost branches white and withered, showing 
the time they had borne the pelting of the storm, while 
their rugged sides were clothed and coated with moss 
and ivy, grown black and grey with age. Further on 
were indications of old-walls, the larger stones, with 
which the path was half obstructed, still bearing marks 
of the chisel, showing that they had once held a loftier 
position. This cireumstance, and the increasing num- 
ber of trees, made him aware that he was passing 
through an old park and enclosed domain; and as a 
ruin was to him at all times an cbject of veneration, and 
a source of pensive pleasure, and in his present frame of 
mind peculiarly so, he plunged deeper and deeper into 
the deserted place, and further and further into its 
silent, solitary shades; instead of seeking the broad, 
open park, he pushed along a rude pathway cut through 
the rock; and though it was obstructed at every step 
by huge stones, and roots of trees, and the brambles 
and underwood with which. these were mixed and 
mingled, he went on till he came at last toa gap in the 
rock, and passing through it, saw he was at the en- 
trance of a natural amphitheatre, in the midst of which 
stood an almost inaccessible mound of nature’s throwing 
up, crowned with the broken walls, and buttresses, and 
time-battered towers of an old castle. Where he stood, 
no way up to this hill was to be seen; but, on skirting 
it, he saw on the other side, a pleasant sylvan path, 
winding and winding up till it reached its summit. To 
get to this way, he had to beat his path out through 
the brushwood and brambles by which the intermediate 
ground was overgrown; and after many a slip and slide 
over the wet moss and slimy stones, he got into it at 
last, and followed it up till he stood breathless on the 
level greensward on the summit of the hill. 

The view from this elevation was singularly beauti- 
ful, and well paid him for the pains he had taken in his 
progress up to it. Through an opening in the wood he 





saw the valley spread out in all its beauty before him. 
Under the hill lay a rich pastoral country, divided into 
broad and narrow fields, as fancy or necessity prescribed, 
in which numerous herds of cattle and scattered flocks 
of sheep were feeding. Here and there a large farm- 
house or labourer’s little cottage might be seen, with its 
thin wreath of blueish-white smoke curling among the 
trees surrounding it; or a country church peeping out 
of some sequestered glade, where it stood like a spiritual 
watch-tower, guarding the humble hamlet around it. 
Further on lay the village where he had passed the 
night; and he noticed that two or three stacks of chim- 
neys had grown up in its outskirts, denoting that large 
factories were established there, which if they brought 
work and wealth to its inhabitants, brought, too, a sad 
set-off—deterioration of morals, and that worst of 
doubts, the doubt whether they were not productive of 
more evil than good. Glad to take his eyes off these 
giants of industry, he looked beyond them, and traced 
the windings of the beautiful Trent, as it wandered 
through one of the richest valleys in the world, to bury 
| its waters in the depths of the great Humber. 

| The spot where he stood was the extreme edge and 
| verge of the level space on the summit of the hill, and 
| appeared to have been laid out as a place of recreation 
| for the former inhabitants of the decayed castle. The 
| castle, or as much as remained of it, stood on the 
|steonet side of the hill, the lawn leading up to its 
} 
| 
| 








entrance-gates being covered with beautiful verdure, 
the turf as close and grass as short as those of the best 
tended 

“ smooth-shaven green.” 





After gazing his fill at the lovely scenes which at every 
turn of his eyes, opened out before him, the stranger 
walked up the lawn towards the walls of what had once 
been the donjon—keep of the old castle. A wall, still 
perfect, was the outer defence of this high place. 
Fronting this was a second wall, still unbroken, save 
where a small gap had been made in it in one part to 
communicate with the interior of the castle. Of the 
other two walls which anciently completed the square, 
one was wholly overthrown; and the lawn spread along 
till it touched a chamber in the fourth wall, still adorned 
with the sturdy stone-work of what had once been a 
window. 

From the subject and the style we are much 
inclined to suspect that ALEXANDER SoMER- 
VILLE knows more about this clever novel 
than anybody else. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
With Illustrations by Han- 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


Crichton. By WitiiAM 
Third Edition, revised. 
Lot K. Browne. 
1849. 

A narrien subject has not offered to Mr. Ainswortu’s 

peculiar genius than the story of the ApMIRABLE 

Cricuron, in itself a romance, and from distance of 

time, and the mystery that hangs about it, permitting to 

the imagination of the novelist any amount of fiction 
which he might require for the purposes of his plot. 

Since Mrs. Rapcuirr®, there has not lived a writer who 

could give to the unnatural, the improbable, and the 

| impossible, such an air of truth and such a show of 
| probability as Harrison Aryswortn. He delights in 

the wonderful, because he excels in the use of it. That 
| which in less artistie hands would disgust, is by him 

moulded into materials that excite the profoundest 
| interest, and he always carries his reader with him and 

compels him to listen to the end, even while all the time 

the reason revolts against this captivity of the imagi- 
| nation. We know that such things are not, and cannot 
be, still we turn to listen, and even the soberest who 
analyses his emotions and endeayours to convince him- 
self that he ought not to be so moved by a fable, can only 
reconcile his feelings with his judgment by the argument 
that “ghosts granted, and they would act, and things 
would come about just as Mr. Ainswortu makes them.” 

In this lies the art of the romancist, and of that art Mr. 

Arnswortn has attained the mastery. 

In this tale of Crichton he luxuriates in mysteries 
and terrors, but so skilfully that they do not offend even 
fastidious readers, while they are peculiarly attractive 
to the patrons of the circulating libraries, the former 
finding ample to amuse them in the portions which 
depict the men and manners of the times, always care- 











fully studied by Mr. Ainswortu. Another great merit 
of his romances is their dramatic power. The dialogues 
are always terse and lively,—the talk of men and women 
is not mere declamation and reverie, like the conver- 
sations that occupy one-half of most of our fashionable 
novels. Crichton is, perhaps, the best specimen of this 
that he has yet produced, indeed, it is altogether his best 
work, as the public appear to have pronounced in the 
most emphatic manner by calling for the third edition, 
which has the further attraction of numerous clever en- 
gravings after the pencil of HanLor Browne. 


The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq Revised and 
Corrected by the Author. Vols. 18 and 19. London: 
Simpkin and Co. 

Tuts very handsome edition of the works of Mr. JAMES 

is proceeding steadily, successfully, and profitably. 

Already it numbers no less than nineteen large ectavo 

voluines, closely printed, each containing an entire ro- 

mance, a monument of industry which has no rival in 
modern times except fin him from whom Mr. JAMEs's 
inspiration was caught—the great creator of the historical 
romance—Sir WALTER Scotr. ‘The eighteenth volume 
contains a novel that will probably be new to many of our 
readers, “ Thirty Years since, or the Ruined Family.” 
which we are informed by the preface was originally 
published by the Author many years ago, and anony- 

mously: but it was well received, and the whole of a 

large edition of it sold. Although at that time Mr. 

JAMES’s name was already famous, he chose to preserve 

the anonymous for no whim, but for a sufficient reason. 

His name was “up” as the writer of romances of a 

peculiar class, the historical, then much in vogue. - He 

was unwilling to risk his rising reputation upon an ex- 
periment in a novel of a different class, and so he gave 
it to the world without his name. Its success, how- 
ever, has induced him to claim this paternity, and 
certainly he has no reason to be ashamed of his offspring. 

It is a genuine novel, having a most interesting plot, 

and many characters drawn with a masterly hand. 

The nineteenth -volume contains the romance of 
Arabella Stuart, which was one of the most popular of 
Mr. JAmeEs’s productions, and which was published so 
lately as to be within the remembrance of all who in- 
dulge in the reading of works of fiction. It is one of 
those in which the author has especially exhibited his 
laborious research in the proper dressing and decorating 
of his accessories. The story is placed into a frame- 
work wonderfully true to the times in which it is cast: 
it is not so much a description as a revival of bye-gone 
Hence there is knowledge as well as amusement 





days. 
to be obtained from a perusal of it. 








Coningsby; or, the New Generation. By B. D'Israeut, 

M.P. 5th Edition. London: Colburn. 1849. 
A curap edition of a work which achieved a wider, if 
not a loftier fame than any other of the brilliant author's 
clever fictions. In the preface to it he states that its 
main purpose was “ to vindicate the just claims of the 
Tory party to be the popular political confederation of 
the conntry,—a purpose,” he adds, “which he had, 
more or less, pursued from a very early period of life.” 
Query, was it when he was a member of the radical 
Westminster Club, and the radical candidate for High 
Wycombe,—or when? And what does he call an “early” 
period of his life? But if the reader will forget the 
absurd attempt to combine toryism and democracy, an 
alliance which both parties will be equally eager to dis- 
own, Coningsby must be read with pleasure as a fiction, 
abounding in brilliant sketches of the men and manners 
of our:time, and with some spice of personality, to give it 
piquancy, and its appearance in the present cheap form 
will introduce it to many to whom it has been as yet a 
stranger. It is prefaced with a portrait of the author 
as he was when a youth, not as he #s,—faithful then, 
but bearing small remembrance to him now. 





Tales and Sketches. By Ropotru Torrrer, Author 
of “ Rosa and Gertrude,” &c. London: Simms & Co. 
Tus is the latest addition to the Parlour Library, and 
it contains the miscellaneous works of Torrrer; the 
short but deeply interesting tales, narratives and travel- 
ling sketches, which he contributed to various periodicals, 
and also the first part of that which was, perhaps, his 
most famous and certainly his most characteristic work 
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and was fifth brother to the famous L« 
Cherbury. He was educated at Westminster 


n on 










and was elected thence to Trinity colle Cambridge, 

t the year 1608. His college career was a dis- 
ting d one. In 1615 he became a fellow, and in 
1619 he was elected public orator. In 1626 he was 
appointed prebendary of Leighton Bromswold, soon 


h he married and received also the rectory of 
Bemerton. He lived a life of studious retirement, 
beloved by his parishioners, respected by his friends, and 
his name known to all the reading world by means of 
the beautiful little poe ems with the composition of which 
he amused and ial his leisure. These were col- 
lected under the title of The Temple. He published 
also a prose work, The Priest to the Tem} le, which was 
very popular. 

A reprint, in a 


after whi 


collected form, of the poetical and 
prose works of so sweet and pious a writer, cannot 
but be acceptable to the homes and hearths of the 
people even of this century, when manners have so 
changed, and the current of literary taste has taken so 
a direction. But of HERBERT 
are not of any one period, but of all times, because they 
are the breathings of the natural sentiments and emo- 
tions of a pure and virtuous mind. This volume, which 
is of a size for the pocket, appropriately enshrines them 
in binding, and the typography similar to that which 
the bibliopole loves to see in old books. A few speci- 

show the reader the quality of Herbert's 
composition. 

The fi rst poem in the volume, entitled the “ Chu 
Porch,” . a wonderful stringing together in melodious 
f wholesome maxims, the fruits of the writer's 
a reflection. As thus: 





diverse 


mens will 








By all means use sometimes to be alone. 

Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear. 

Dare to lookin thy chest; for ’tis thine own : 

And tamble up and down what thou find’st there 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows find, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. 





se thr ‘ifty, but not covetous: therefore give 
eed, thine honour, and thy friend his due. 
er was scraper brave man. Get to live; 
Then live, and use it : it is not true 
That thou hast gotten. Surcly use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible stone. 






else, 


Again 
Ci itch not at quarrels, He that dares not speak 
lainly and home, is coward of the two. 
Think not thy fe at every twitch will break: 
J eat deeds show, that thou canst little do; 
And do the m not: that shall thy wisdom be ; 
And change thy temperance into bravery. 


s high; 
and magnanimous be : 
1 spirit: who aimeth at the 
rher much than he that ineans a tree. 
of glory mixt with huiml ; 

th a fever and lethargicnes 
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Pitch thy behaviour low, thy proj 

So shalt thou humble 

Sink not iz 
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sky 














till be bent, still plotting where, 
und how the business may be done. 
ls worms ; but the sure traveller, 
sometimes, still goeth on. 

ing spirits live alone: 

Here lies such a one, 






and stirt 
Write on the others, 


A:tive 


How quaint and characteristic is this on 


CHURCH MUSIC, 


Sweetest of swe-ts, [thank you: when displeasure 
Did through my bedy wound my mind, 
You took me thence ; and in your house of pleasure 


A dainty lodging me assi 





Now Lin you without a body mov 
Rising and fi 

We both together 
Yet 


ing 










ve, 


say sometin l help poor kings. 


Comfort, I'll die ; for if you post from me, 
Sure I shall do so, and much more: 
But if I travel in your company, 
You know the way to heaven’s door. 


And how full of poetry the following 
VIRTUE, 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 


The dew shall weep thy fall t« 
For thou must die. 





ight; 


and brave 
his ey 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry 
Bids the rash gazer wipe 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 
Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die, 


et and virtuous soul, 
season’d timber, never gis es; 

ugh the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


We do not take the more 
those less known. Such is 


yraswe 








But th 





familiar ones, but 


PEACE, 
( dost thou dwell ? 
Let me onee know. 

I sought thee in a secret cave, 

And ask’d, if Peace were 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, 
Go seek elsewh« 


Sweet Peace, where d I humbly crave 


there. 


No: 








re. 
I did; and going did a rainbow note 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of Peace’s coat: 
will search out the matter. 
But while I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 
Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The Crown Imperial : Sure, said I, 
Peace at the root must dwell. 
But when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 





At length I met a reverend good old man: 
Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began : 
There was a Prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and fold, 
He sweetly lived ; yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes 
sut afte Tr * de ath out of his gr: ve 
ang twelve stalks of wheat: 
rat, got some of those 
To plant and set. 





Which ma 


It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth: 
For they that taste it do rehearse, 
That virtue lies therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin, 





from 


’ 





Take of this grain, erry in my garden grows, 
And grows for | you; 
Make bread of it: and that re pose 
And peace, which every where 
With so much earnestness you do pursue 
Is only there. 

The Priest to the Temple is a beautiful description of 
the duties which devolve upon a country clergyman, by 
reason of his office. From this we take two short 
chapters which will sufficiently exhibit the peculiar 
manner of the author: 

THE PARSON’S COURTESY. 

The Country Parson owing a debt of charity to the poor, 
and of courtesy to his other parishioners, he so distinguisheth, 
that he keeps his wera * for the poor, and his table for those 
that are above alms. Not but that the poor are welcome 
also to his table ; whom he sometimes purposely takes home 
with him, setting them close by him, and carving for them, 
both for his 0 wn ht y, and their comfort, who are much 
cheered with such friez But since both are to be 
lieved, he chooseth 










ness. 









done, the better sort invited, and meaner r¢ 

rather to give the poor money ; which they can better em- 
ploy to their own advantage, a suitably to their needs, 
than so much given in meat ‘dinner. ‘Having then in- 


1es to do the like 
sar, he hath them 





vited some of his parish, he taketh hi is ti: 
to the rest ; sothat, in the compass of tl 











all with him : because cot intry people are very observant of 
such things; and will not be persuaded but, being not in- 
vited, they are hated. Which pe ision the Parson by all 
means avoids : knowing that where there are such conceits, 
there is no room for his doctrine to enter. Yet deth he 
oftenest invite those whom he sees take best courses; that 
so both they may be rsevere, and others 






encouraged to ] 
spurred to 4 wi ll, that they may e) 
‘ l sire that all should 


j > like courtesy. 
» well and virtuously, 
I ware of his, but for virtue’s sake: yet that 
will not be so. And therefore as God, although we should 
love him only for his own sake, yet out of his infinite pity 


j 












hath set forth heaven for a reward to draw men to piety ; 
and is content, if, at least so, they will become good : so the 
Country Parson, who is a diligent observer nl tracker of 


God’s ways, sets up as any encouragements to goodness as 
he can, both in honour, and profit, and fame ; ; that he may, 
if not the best way, yet any way, mi ke his parish good. 
THE PARSON IN MIRTH. 
The Country Parson is generally sad, bec 
nothing but the cross of Christ ; his mind being defixed on 
it with those nails wherewith his Master was. Or, if he have 
any leisure to look off from thence, he meets continually with 
two most sad spectacles, Sin and Misery ; God dishonoured 
every day, and man afflicted. Nevertheless, he sometimes 
refresheth himself, as knowing that nature will not bear 
everlasting droopings, and that pleasantness of disposition is 
a great key to do good: not only because all men shun the 
company of perpetual severity; but also for that, when they 
are in company, instructions 1 with pleasantness 
both enter sooner, and root deeper. Wherefore he con- 
descends to human frailties, both in himsclf and others; and 
intermingles some mirth in his discourses occasionally, ac- 
cording to the pulse of the h 


ause he knows 








seasonet 








RELICION. 

The Temporal Benefits of Christianity exem- 
plified in its influence on the Social, Intellec- 
tual, Civil and Political Condition of Mankind, 
Srom ils first promulgation to the present day. 

sy Ropert Biakey, Author of “The His- 
tory of the Philosophy of Mind,” &c. 
London: Longman & Co. 1849. 

Mr. Braker has chosen a subject so large and 

so fruitful of tépics that if he had been a book- 

maker he might with ease have filled half-a- 
dozen volumes, and yet have left it unex- 


hausted. His aim has, however, been more 
humble, and is, therefore, likely to be more 
successful. He has chiefly sought to impress 


upon the young, and those who are not much 
given to habits of reflection, the value of 
Christi: anity viewed even as a merely temporal 
agent, in the extension of human happiness 
and the exaltation of the creature Man. ‘And 
he has performed his task in no sec tarian or 
dogmatical spirit. He has purposely avoided 
“all denominational feelings and preposses- 
sions,” and he addresses himself to all from 
the common ground on which they all meet as 
Christians, before they branch off into the 
paths that make them sectarians. “I have,” 
he says, “ invariably been desirous of doing 
justice to all parties. I have made a plain and 
simple appeal to all who believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and even to those who may 
not believe in it, in matters which come within 
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the common sense and daily observation of the 
humblest member of a Christian community.” 
It is truly observed that there prevails 
among Christians of all sects a sort of vague 
notion that the Bible is entirely a spiritual 
instrument; that it has little or no connexion 
with temporal or worldly objects. One of the 
purposes of this volume is to show the un- 
soundness of such an opinion, and to prove 
that Christianity has the most intimate con- 
nexion with our welfare in this life, and 


with the general prospects and progress of 


humanity. 

Mr. Biakey begins with a review of the 
code of laws by which the Jews were governed, 
and which he describes more minutely and 
intelligibly than we have ever before seen. 
He next exhibits the revolutions wrought by 
Christianity, and its influence on the social, 
intellectual, and religious character of man- 
kind; how it changed the current of philo- 
sophical thought; how political duties and 
obligations came to be received through the me- 
dium of scripture truth; how the establishment 
of the Christian Sabbath tended to promote 
religious sentiments; how from Christianity 
sprung the practice of endowing schools and 
colleges ; what influence it had in softening 
the barbarities of warfare and subjecting to a 
species of law even this worst form of human 
passion and degradation; and how it taught men 
to feel an interest in the welfare of the poor 
whom they learned to look upon as brethren. 

Another very important class of influences 
exercised by Christianity has been that which 
is seen in its effects upon human = and 
government. To Christianity is the world in- 
debted for the abolition of slavery ; in the 
institution of marriage, its effects have been of 
incalculable importance to the happiness of 
mankind and especially is it witnessed in the 
advancement of the general condition of the 
female sex from legal slavery to a practical 
equality, which has exalted the character of 
both sexes—for women are the mothers of men. 

In the last part of his treatise Mr. Buakny 
reviews the politic al or gene yal influence of 
Christi: liane acing it through the establish- 
ment of the Papacy, the Crusades, the social 
and political effects of the institution of Chi- 
valry—the Protestant Re form: — and the 
English Revolution of 1630; and, lastly, he 
describes its effects as visible in the history of 
Social and Political Literature and Philosophy, 
in General Literature and the Philosophy of 
Human Nature. 

Mr. Braxkey writes with the vigorous ease 
ofa full mind. He wastes no words. Every 
sentence is a thought. He has so much to say 
that he cannot afford to be prosy. Never- 
theless there is no stiffness in his style, nothing 
dry or dogmatic in his manner. Addressing 
the young and the learned, as well as the man 
of books, he is careful to use only expressions 
intelligible to all, but they are ever apt to the 
purpose, and of that true eloquence which fixes 
the attention and impresses itself upon the 
memory. The volume is sure to become 
popular as soon as its merits are known, for it 
is precisely the sort of book that is w anted in 
every household—a book for Sund: ay reading, 
which never |: apses into dullness, and the peru- 
sal of which nobody will feel to be a tas k. 
Children will turn to it with pleasure, and 
grown up persons will be loth to lay it down 
when they begin it. As a specimen of the 
style and treatment of the subject, we take 
one passage from the concluding observations : 

THE BENEFITS OF THE BIBLE. 
In the present state of society we see the influence of 





Christian truth very ‘tenadionly saiapst 
indeed, places of worship f 








happiness are far removed from 


practical applications 
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Man Primeval: or the Constitution and Primi- 
tive Condition of the Human Being. \ 
Contribution to Theological Sei e. by 
Joun Harris, D.D. London: Ward and 
Co. 1849. 

Tue curtain of the universe is withdrawn, and, 

midst revolving planets, a world luxuriant 

with vegetation, teeming I 

stands a being endowed with ¢ 

made in the likeness of the Divin y 

vast stage of creation, de alone can contem- 

plate the Eternal; on the arena of lif 
alone works out his destiny by his reasonii 
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ith animal lite 
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Milike attributes 








powers. The connecting link between mind 
and matter, he possesses a two-fold relation to 
the Infinite:—the one spiritual, the other 
material. With physical powers, “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” he is at onee the mos 
perfect of the animal race. Endowed witl 

mind capable of reasoning on his state, he is 
immeasurably raised above the brute creation. 


Through the medium of his senses, surrounding 
things are made palpable to the finer fa ulties 
of the soul. He contemplates with wonder and 
with awe; but, as the breeze disturbs the 
mirror-like stillness of the lake, so the emo- 
tions of the heart sweep across his spirit, and he 
feels for the first time the instincts of his 
nature. Yet more, he is sensible of a guiding 
conscience within his breast. Adove him, he 
knows there is a ruling providence. He medi- 
tates and re flects on these P y*henome na of ex- 
ist Ce, and steps forth a reasonable and 
reasoning man,—equal to the fulfilment of his 
mission,—ready to complete the manifestation 
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of the Divinity. Such is the human being!! 
We would exclaim with SourHey, 
“Oh what a glorious animal were man, 
Knew he but his own powers, and knowing gave them 
Zoom for their growth and spread.” 

By an act of mental introversion, the mind 
contemplates itself. It sees the reflections of 
external things, and the evolutions of its own 
more subtle spirit. What a delightful study 
for the philosopher ; what thoughts and sug- 
gestions throng upon the soul. With such 
contemplations for its subject, the work before 
us needs no apology for its introduction. 
“Man Primeval” is the somewhat singular 
title of a book, which is, as the first page informs 
us, “a contribution to Theological Science.” 
The author has succeeded most ably in prov- 
ing the intimate connexion between metaphysics 
and theology. We do not use the common 
phrase, and say “he has reconciled the two,” 
for there is no occasion to reconcile, where no 
difference really exists. It isa false philosophy 
alone that is found at variance with revealed 
religion ; for, as our author well observes in 
peaking of the divine origin of the Bible: 


True, the narrative of the Adamiec creation which 
f ollows that primary announcement, wears a peculiar 
form; the spirit is clothed in mortal vesture, but the 
divine image shines through, obscured though it may 
sometimes have been, by the false glasses of its friends, 
the transfiguring power of the indwelling truth, cannot 
be concealed. Science has had to recal her imputations 
on it, and to confess herself forestalled in her own de- 
partment. Modern scepticism may be safely challenged 
even to imagine a more credible account of creation. 
As Science multiplies her ascertained results, new ac- 
cordances with the biblical narrative come to light. 
The higher deductions of reason harmonize with it. 
Nor can the time be hopelessly distant, when, in the 
blended radiance of revelation and science, nothing shall 
be left for their mutual friends to deplore but the long 
want of that wise confiding patience, and that candid 
forbearance, which would have hastened their union, 
and have added to their lustre. 


As an epitome of this, who does not remem- 
ber the apophthegm of Locke? “The Bible 
has God for its author, truth unmixed with 
error for its subject-matter, and salvation for 
its end.” In speaking of the language of 
scripture, Dr. Harris says, 

And God said—not that there was any vocal utter- 
ance, where as yet there was no ear to hear (each of 
which would imply a corporeal structure)—Let there be 
light—let there be a Jirmament—let the earth bring 
Sorth—by which we are to understand that these effects 
were produced just as if such a fiat had been, in each 
instance, vocally uttered, and such a formula actually 
employed. The bare volitions of the Infinite Mind 
are deeds. 


It is worthy of remark that Lonervus the 
heathen philosopher, in his treatise on the 
sublime, instances the exordium in the first 
chapter of Genesis as the most exalted piece 
of writing to be found in any language. 

The object and aim of the excellent work 
before us can scarcely be better exemplified 
than in the following extract : 

In this new creature we behold a being capable of 
knowing that which is not himself; of breaking away 
from the chain of mere sensations received from this 
external economy, and in which he rather loses than 
finds himself; and in so looking in upon the phenomena 
of his own mind as to be made distinctly conscious of a 
threefold object or element of knowledge, and of himself 
as a distinct existence, of the finite creation to which he 
belongs, and from which he derives his sensations, and 
of the infinite nature of both, presupposed by their ex- 
istence: still more, here is a person, a being influenced 
by motives determined by will, and having a high moral 
end of his own: a creature in whose mysterious constitu- 

on law andl iberty—perfect law and conscious liberty 
harmoniously ¢o-exist ; and whose voluntary power 





renders him at once capable of loving, and a proper ob- 
ject of love. . . . He encloses within himself a 
whole system of moral government—laws, and judge, 
and prison, and instruments of torture, if he violate his 
own constitution—conscious improvement, and ever-in- 
creasing happiness, as the result of conformity to it. 


In the spirit of true philosophy, the author 
goes on to investigate all the faculties and 
capabilities of man, traces his relations to 
things finite and things infinite, elevating the 
mind in its contemplations from earth to 
heaven. We subjoin an extract from the sec- 
tion where he treats of ‘ Man emotional,” 
though we are aware the subject is too exten- 
sive not to suffer from being separated from its 
context. 

In the view which we have taken of man’s mental 
constitution, we have found him endowed with the 
means of intellectually interpreting the divine manifes- 
tation ; but how are these means to be put and kept in 
activity so as to secure their end? Polished and capa- 
cious as the mirror of his mind may be, and capable of 
reflecting every object and hue that passes before it, is 
it, like a mirror, to be stationary and passive while the 
universe revolves around it, and to reflect every object 
alike with cold and mirror-like indifference? For, if he 
is actively to employ his knowing faculties as_means of 
knowledge, and if, as external and internal phenomena 
differ in their character and importance, he is to estimate 
them accordingly, he must be endowed with a corres- 
ponding variety of susceptibilities. In‘ other words— 
if the various and complicated phenomena of matter and 
mind, with the existence of which man has the means 
of becoming acquainted, be to be studied and appreciated 
as means of divine manifestation, he must possess the 
susceptibility of being moved and affected by them in a 
manner answering both to their positive character and 
importance, and to the relation in which he stands to 
them. 

He thus speaks of the effect of conscience 
and the well-being of man : 

While the conscious and voluntary coincidence of the 
mind with the Divine will can make it familiar with 
heavenly pleasures, even while here onearth. As a be- 
ing endowed with the power of conscience, he is happy in 
exact proportion as he yields to its enlightened dictates 
and becomes the object of moral approbation. And all 
this, just because every thing created which co-exists 
with him, has been called into existence and activity for 
the same end as himself. The laws of his being, there- 
fore, so far from running counter to the laws, physical 
and moral, of the objective universe, must perfectly co- 
incide with them. Both form parts of one great whole, 
and have their basis in the divine nature. 

After having touched on all the various 
faculties and powers of our constitution, men- 
tal and physical, Dr. Harris thus treats the 
question of free will : 

The question arises, then, were the conditions of 
man’s well-being, as a dependant and accountable crea- 
ture, fulfilled during his probationary state ? was his 
free form a reality ; was he apprised of the relation in 
which it placed him to God? And had he an opportu- 
nity of verifying both his freedom and his dependence ? 
If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
man may expect that a new and distinct advance in the 
divine procedure is at hand. Now, as to the first con- 
dition—the reality of man’s freedom, we have only to 
refer to our chapter on the will, or to appeal to our own 
consciousness. Onur volition proves it. Temptation 
pre-supposes it. Everything around us invites us to 
assert it. Its existence is implied in our very concep- 
tion of it. 

Without entering argumentatively on the 
subject which Erasmus and Lutuer discussed 
so vehemently centuries ago, we would try to 
reconcile the difficulty by saying with Miron, 
such and such events were fore-known but not 
Sore-doomed. 


God form’d them free: and free they must remain, 
Till they enthral themselves ; He else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 

Their freedom.” 





Having contemplated man in his various 
relations, as “the tenant of time, the heir of 
eternity,” Dr. Harris, in conclusion, says, 

Whatever mystery in angelic eyes, may have attended 
the fresh incursion of evil in the fall of man, doubtless 
their own experience taught them to expect that holi- 
ness would take occasion from it to clothe itself in new 
glories. That evil itself would ultimately be vanquished, 
and led in* triumph through the universe, or that in 
either case the end would be attained in a manner still 
further illustrative of the all-sufficiency of the blessed 
God. But man must wait for the full solution ; and 
well he may. Even as a physical being, he is momen- 
tarily enjoying the results of material laws and influ- 
ences, which came into activity “a limited eternity” 
before he himself was called into existence; and which 
yet did not find their highest ends until he came. As 
an intellectual being, he finds himself the inhabitant of 
a material system, which is itself subject to secular per- 
turbations—deviations of orbit which go on increasing 
for a course of ages before they attain their maximum, 
and begin to return. But if all such variations of the 
system are actually corrected by its own laws, may he 
not hope that provision is made for correcting the more 
fearful disorders of the moral economy? . . . . 
Man’s nature, unlike that of any of the races which have 
preceded him, admits of a prolonged process of develop- 
ment, and from this point a new stage of his eventful 
history is to begin, and a new aspect of the divine cha- 
racter to be disclosed. 

It is clearly evident, from one or two obser- 
vations in the above extracts, such as “the 
races which have preceded him,” and “a limited 
eternity before he himself was called into ex- 
istence,” that Dr. Harris agrees with the 
modern geologists in supposing that the six 
days of creation mean so many ages. This 
dispute about the graduality of creation, threa- 
tens in its violence to resemble that of the 
Nominalists and Realists. For the satisfaction 
of those who are opposed to the new views of 
the Mosaic chronology, we can assure them 
that this opinion of the author does not at all 
affect the metaphysical, or taint the moral, 
conclusions of the work. 

In closing our notice of this admirable 
treatise, we feel that our limits have not enabled 
us to do justice, either to the subject or to the 
book itself. We conclude, therefore, by re- 
commending it strongly to our readers, It 
will interest the philosopher, it must interest 
the Christian. The erudition which the 
learned author has brought to bear upon the 
subject forms in itself an epitome of most of 
the opinions of most of the celebrated metaphy- 
sicians, ancient as well as modern. ‘Though 
a work of speculative character, we feel in 
every page that imagination has not usurped 
the place of reason. It is, in fact, perfectly 
logical in its expositions, without pedantic for- 
mality, and remarkably lucidin style ;—which 
cannot always be said of works of so abstract a 
character. Among the many ephemeral pub- 
lications of the day we doubt not this will 
obtain, for it deserves, something more than a 
passing notice. Indeed we are sure its ap- 
pearance must be hailed with pleasure by all 
well-wishers to philosophy and religion. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Illustrated Atlas and Modern History of the World. 
Edited by R. Monrcomery Martiy. Parts 3 
and 4. Tallis. 

In noticing the last part of this valuable and useful 

publication, we fell into the error of supposing it to be 

an American work adapted to English wants. We 
hasten to correct the mistake. It is wholly produced in 

England; it is a bold speculation of the enterprising 

publishers; the maps are drawn and engraved by Mr. 

J. Rarkrn, from the best authorities, and the numerous 

illustrations are engraved by WaALLIs, ALLEN, RoGERs, 
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and others, from drawings by WARREN, iat, Mar- 
cHANT, &c. The novel plan of this work we have 
already minutely described. The present parts contain 
maps of the Western Hemisphere, Northern Italy, Den- 
mark, and Southern Italy, coloured, and each bordered 
by engravings illustrating the natural history, inhabi- 
tants, and curiosities of the countries mapped, 








An Anglo-Saxon Delectus, serving as a First Class Book 
to the Language. By the Rev. W. Barnes. London: 
J.R. Smith. 1849. 

From the many books upon the subject that are yearly 

published it would appear that the Anglo- Saxon lan- 

guage and literature can boast of many enthusiastic 
students. It does, indeed, amply repay the toil of learn- 
ing; and by those who are inclined to the enterprize, this 

Delectus will be found a great assistance. 





MUSIC. 





A Friend in Need. 
Lablache’s Songs. No.2. Beautiful Naples 
by G. J. O. ALLMANN. 


Mario's Songs. 
By the same. 


Music by G. J. 0. ALLMANN. 
Arranged 


No. 2. Aurora, thy rays are beaming. 


THREE songs in continuation of the series we have 
already introduced to our readers. Mr. ALLMANN has 
very artistically adapted the favourite Italian airs to 
English verses and voices and the pianoforte. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. A Sequel to the 
Nursery Rhymes of England. By JAMES ORCHARD 
HALLIwELL, Esq. London: J. R. Smith. 1849. 


“Hurrag for Mr. HALLIWELL,” will be the shout of 
all the nurseries on the announcement that he has 
printed another charining book for them. Here it is, 
stuffed full of pretty and pleasant things for the young, 
and curious, things for the grown-up, gathered with infi- 
nite research from old libraries and the memories of old 
people and the knowledge of nurses, and arranged under 
a variety of appropriate headings,as Nursery Antiqui- 
ties, Fireside Nursery Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet 
Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Native Songs, Proverb Rhymes, 
Places and Families, Superstition Rhymes, Custom 
Rhymes, and Nursery Songs. Of such as have a 
meaning, or whose origin can be traced, full and interest- 
ing accounts are given, as we will endeavour to show by 
a few extracts, which will at least amuse our readers if 
they do not give them some knowledge they had not 
before. 

The high antiquity of most of our popular rhymes is 
proved by the fact that they are current also in Sweden, 
and, indeed, wherever the Scandinavian race is found. 
Such is the case with “ Stick, stick, beat Kitty,” and 

“ There was an old woman, as I’ve heard tell,’—whose 
petticoats were so cruelly cut short by the pedlar, and 
which is prevalent also in Norway. ‘The riddle of 
“Humphy Dumphy sat on a wall” is current in every 
country in Europe. 

Here is another scrap of antiquity : 

Few children’s rhymes are more common than those 
relating to Jack Sprat and his wife, “Jack Sprat could 
eat no fat,” &c.; but it is little thought they have been 
current for two "centuries, Sue h, however, is the fact, 
and when Howell published his collection of Proverbs 
in 1659, p. 20, the story related to no less exalted a 
personage than an archdeacon : 

Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt, 
His wife would eat no lean ; 

’Twixt Archdeacon Pratt and Joan his wife, 
The meat was cat up clean. 

On the same page of this collection we find the com- 
mencement of the rigmarole, ‘* A man of words and not 
of deeds,” which in the next century was converted 
into a burlesque song on the battle of Culloden ! 

A verse prec isely analogous to “ Robert Barnes, 
fellow fine,” is found in the nursery anthology of Berlin 
and in that of Sweden. 

Among the Game Rhymes are several played with the 
fingers, and of which we have this curious reminiscence: 

THE FIVE FINGERS. 
I do not recollect to have seen anywhere noticed the 








commute singular - fact, that our ancestors had dintinet 
names for each of the five fingers—the thumb being 
generally called a finger in old works. Yet such was 
the case; and it may not displease the reader to have 
these cognominations duly set forth in order, viz. 
thumb, toucher, longman, leche-man, little-man., 
This information is derived from a very curious MS. 
quoted in my Dictionary of Archaisms, p. 357; and the 
reasons for the names are thus set forth:—'The first 
finger was called toucher because “therewith men touch 
i-wis;” the second finger longman, ‘‘for longest 
finger it is,”’ (this, I beg to say, is intended for rhyme. ) 
The third finger was called /eche-man, because a leche 
or doctor tasted everything by means of it. 'This is very 
curious; though we find elsewhere anothe v:eason for 
this appellation, on account of the pulsation ia it, which 
was at one time supposed to communicate directly with 
the heart. The other finger was, of course, called 
littleman because it was the least ofall. It is rather 
curious that some of these names should have survived 
the wrecks of time, and be still preserved in a nursery- 
rhyme; yet such is the fact. 





The Proverb Rhymes contain the following, which we 
do not remember to have seen before: 
Gray’s Inn for walks, 
Lincoln’s Inn for a wall ; 


The Inner-Temple for a garden, 
And the Middle for a hall. 
This also is new to us, 
They that wash on Monday 
Have a whole week to dry: 
They that wash on Tuesday 
Are not so much agye ; 
They that wash on Wednesday 
May get their clothes clean; 
They that wash on Thursday 
Are not so much to mean ; 
They that wash on Friday 
Wash for their need ; 
But they that wash on Saturday 
Are clarty-paps indeed ! 
lines, given by Mr. Denham, p. 16. Clarty-paps are 
dirty sluts. 
Some of the rhymes relating to places and families are 
worth noting. Thus on 


A North country version of these common proverbial | 





THE ELTON FAMILY. 


members of the Elton family : 
Upon Sir Abraham Elt being knighted and taking 
the name of Elton. 
In days of yore old Abraham Elt, 
When living, had nor sword not belt; 
But now his son, Sir Abraham Elton, 
Being knighted, has both sword and belt on. 
MS. Harl. Brit. Mus. 7318, p. 206. 
NOEL. 
N. for a word of deniance, 
E. with a figure of L. fiftie, 
Spelleth his name that never 
Will be thriftie. 
MS. Sloane 2497, of the sixteenth century. 
COLLINGWOOD. 
The Collingwoods have borne the name, 
Since in the bush the buck was ta’en ; 
But when the bush shall hold the buck, 
Then welcome faith, and farewell luck. 

Alluding to the Collingwood crest of a stag beneath 

an oak tree. 
3ut the following is not only curious, but clever: 
SHREWSBURY. 

The inhabitants of Shropshire, and, it is said, espe- 
cially Shrewsbury, have an_ unfortunate habit of mis- 
placing the letter 2. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the failing is by no means peculiar to that county. 
I am unable to vouch for the antiquity of the following 
lines on the subject, but they have become proverbial 
and are therefore worth giving : 

The petition of the letter H, to the inhabitants of 
Shrewsbury, greeting,— 

Whereas I have by you been driven, 

From house, from home, from hope, from heaven, 
And plac’d by your most learn’d society, 

In exile, anguish, and anxiety, 

And used, without one just pretence, 

With arrogance and insolence ; 

I here demand full restitution, 

And beg you'll mend your elocution. 


To this was returned the following answer from the 
Shrewsburians : 
Whereas we’ve rescued you, Ingrate, 
From handcuff, horror, and from hate, 
From hell, from horse-pond, and from halter, 
And consecrated you in altar ; 





The following lines are still remembered by the | ° 





And placed you, where you ne’er should i; 
In honour and in honesty ; 
We deem your pray’r a rude intrusion, 
And will not mend our elocution. 
The reader will not be displeased with a few of the 
SUPERSTITION RHYMES. 
A cure for a thorn: 
Christ was of a virgin born, 
And he was pricked with a thorn, 
And it did neither bell nor swell, 
And I trust in Jesus this never will. 
Toothache.—A very common one in the North of 
England, but I do not remember to have seen it in print. 
Petey was sitting on a marble-store, 
And Jesus passed by ; 
Peter said, ‘‘my Lord, my God 
How my tooth doth ache!” 
Jesus said, ** Peter art whole ! 
And whoever keeps these words for my sake 


Shall never have the tooth-ache ! 


Aubrey gives another charm for this complaint, copied 
out of one of Ashmole’s manuscripts : 
Mars, hurs, abursa, aburse ; 
Jesu Christ, for Mary’s sake, 


Take away this tooth-ache ! 


On going to bed: 

Schoolboys have several kinds of divination-verses on 
going to bed, now re peated “‘more in mock than mark,’’ 
but no doubt originating in serious belief— 

Go to bed first, 

A golden purse ; 

Go to bed second, 
A golden pheasant ; 
Go to bed third, 

A golden bird. 

The positions they occupy in the bed are suggestive 
of the following fortunes : 

He that lies at the stock, 
Shall have the gold rock ; 
He that lies at the wall, 
Shall have the gold ball ; 
He that lies in the middle, 
Shall have the gold fiddle. 
FINGER NAILS. 

There is a superstition, says Forby, ii. 411, respecting 
cutting the nails, and some days are considered more 
lucky for this operation than others. To cut them on 
a Tuesday is thought particularly auspicious. Indeed, 

if we are to believe an old rhyming saw on this subject, 
| every day of the week is endowed with its several and 
peculiar virtue, if the nails are invariably cut on that 
day and no other. The lines are as follow : 

Cut them on Monday, you cut them for health; 

Cut them on Tuesday, you cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, you cut them for news ; 

Cut them on Thursday, a new pair of shoes ; 

Cut them on Friday, you cut them for sorrow ; 

Cut them on Saturday, see your true love to-morrow ; 

Cut them on Sunday, the devil will be with you all the week. 

DAYS OF BIRTH, 

Monday’s child is fair in face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
Thursday’s child has far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child works hard for its living ; 
And a child that’s born on Christmas day 
Is fair and wise, good and gay. 

Mr. HALLIweE Lv needed not to apologize for having 
devoted so much time and pains to the collection of these 
trifles:—they are the carliest mental food of ail of us, 
and who shall say how much they influence our man- 
hood. Their universality is the best proof of their 
importance, and we thank him for having thus collected 
them for our children to enjoy, and for ourselves to 
philosophize upen. 


The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Vol.7. 

London: C. Knight. 1849. 
Tue present volume has more than half completed the 
whole of this truly national work which, it is now cer- 
tain, will be contained in the twelve volumes originally 
announced as its limit, and when completed it will be 
the cheapest cyclopwdia in the world, and one of the 
best. It has been formed out of the more copious 
Penny Cyclopedia by judicious abbreviations of the 
longer and more learned articles, and by additions of 
such new knowledge as the progress of “discovery has 
since added to the stores of human intelligence. The 
typography is beautiful, and it is curiously adorned 
with illustrative wood-cuts. The volume closes with 
the word “ Ligustrum.” 
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Beauties of Channing, with an Essay prefixed. By 

WILLIAM Mountrorp. London: J. Chapman. 1849. 
Frew modern authors afford such a field for extract as 
CHANNING. His eloquent essays will endure to be read 


lj 





in portions, for ea h div f the subject is complete 

itself, To all who admire the works of one of the 
largest minded men of his age, this selection from them, 
mad th excellent taste, will be y welcome. 








THE SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 


Tn small books received since our last are few:—Mr. 
Law has sent tous A few bricf ITints on Riding and 


























Mr. Ruskin’s second contribution to the 
science of art, now before us, is devoted to the 
art of architecture. His purpose, as in his 
“ Modern Painters,” is not to teach artists how 
to work, but what to do, and to show to specta- 
tors of their works the eternal principles of 
beauty and fitness, and why it is that certain 
forms and hues are pleasing or displeasing. It is 
such a book as appears only once in a century; 
a book unique in our language; a book, which 
all who love art or desire to know it that they 
may love it, ought to study with attention, 
and refer to as a text-book, and therefore we 
shall not dismiss it with the summary notice to 
which a literary journal is usually compelled 
to restrict its record of new publications, but 
we propose to treat of it at some length, and 





Training Horses, by Corporal Major Roper PURNER, 
Assistant Riding Master in the Horse Guards. The 
lessons of so experienced a teacher cannot but be valu- 
because th y are thoroughly practical, and they 

we given in clear and intelligible terms.—Bishop Jebb, 
on Fashionable Amusements, is a pamphlet republishing 
er from the Practical Th ology of that divine, 

( mci balls aud othe musements. Dr. JEBB 
is of is iss of reli ists, those good people 
», as Hoop Sal incy themsel es pl mus when th y | 

nly “ bilious..—A pamphlet, entitled F'rec Trad 

in Negroes, is, we will not say an argument, but a 
mat 1 beh of African Blockade—an 

i pt to induce the pe yple of this « untry to continue 
to impoverish themselves for the purpose of making 
the con n of the captured laves in Africa, 

and increasing the horror of the m passage.—A 
Mr. T. B. Procror has published an eloquent and 
earnest Appeal Sor the Rag yed Schools, which enforces 


ent by citing instances of children who have been 





rom pe rishing, bo ly and soul, by means of these 


admirable institutions. The pampelet ought to be } 








The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun 
Ruskin, Author of “ Modern Painters.” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1849. 

Tue Germans have made a science of art, and 
given to it the name of Zisthetics. It differs 
from art itself in this,—that art, such as the 
art of painting, the art of poetry, the dramatic 
art, and so forth, includes both the object and 
the means by which it is attained—both the 
ideal and the real, the imagination and the 
mechanism; but the science of art is the result 
of investigation of the principles to which one 
thing owes its beauty and another thine its 
deformity, and why it is that we like the one 
and loath the other. 

In England this science of sthetics has 
been hitherto little cultivated. Few books 
have treated of it, and none have done so 
satisfactorily. Perhaps it is owing to this, in a 
ereat measure, that the public mind in England 
is so deficient in taste,—is so capricious in its 
likes and dislikes—for, having no principles of 
taste, being unable to assign a reason for its 
judgments, and in fact having no solid founda- 
tion for its judgments, it is for the most part 
determined by the accident of what some news- 
papers or reviews chance to say upon the sub- 
ject, and this is caught up and repeated by 
those who have not or dare not avow an 
opinion of their own, and thus is formed the 
agoregate of that which we call popular opinion. 

But the English mind is manifestly improy- 
ing in this respect. ‘Taste is growing among 
us ; more people have an opinion of their own, 
and can give reasons for it, and if Mr. Ruskin, 
to whom we are indebted for the best book in 
our language upon pictorial art, will continue 
his useful exertions in the investigation and 
. 


art, improvement will advance with still more 
rapid strides, and there may be those among us 


diffusion of the principles of other branches of 


to extend our review over several Critics; and 
sure we are that our readers will thank us for 


| the intellectual treat to which we sliall thus be 


enabled to invite them. 

Mr. Ruskry opens his introduction with a 
pithy saying of a great modern master, who, 
when asked how such effects were produced 
said, “* Know what you have to do, and do it.” 
This is the rule that should govern all artists 
in all branches of art. Take care that you 
have a distinct idea of your work before you 
begin it, and when begun finish it up to your 
idea whatever the labour or the difficulty. 

This is essentially true of architecture, which 
Mr. Rusxrn defines as the art which so im- 
proves and adorns the edifices raised by man, 
for whatsoever uses, that the sight of them 
shall contribute to his mental health, power, 
and pleasure. 

It is necessary at the outset to distinguish 
between architecture and building. Building 
is the mere erection of an edifice so as to fit it 
for its purpose, without any reference to its 
aspect, or to any pleasure given to the mind 
by the contemplation of it. But architecture 
adds to, and impresses upon building “ certain 
characters venerable or beautiful, but other- 
wise unnecessary.” 

This is thus illustrated. ‘I suppose no one 
would call the laws architectural which deter- 
mine the height of a breastwork, or the posi« 
tion of a bastion. But if to the stone facing 
of that bastion be added an unnecessary 
feature, as a cable moulding, that is architec- 
ture.” And again, “ Architecture concerns 
itself only with those characters of an edifice 
which are above and beyond its common use.” 

Architecture, thus defined, rationally ar- 
ranges itself under five heads. 

Devotional, including all buildings raised for 
God’s service and honour. 

Memorial, including both monuments and 
tombs. ; 

Civil, including every edifice raised by na- 
tions or societies, for purposes of commerce, 
business, or pleasure. 

Military, including all private and public 
architecture of defence. 

Domestic, including every rank and kind of 


| dwelling-place. 


Mr. Ruskin maintains that each of these 
classes of architecture requires to be verified 
by, or rather to emanate from, to embody and 
to make manifest or give utterance to, a spirit 


that this is the first necessary ingredient in the 
art. 

In the first, or devotional class of buildings, 
the pervading spirit should be that which the 
title implies,—the spirit of devotion; and this 

the author treats under the appropriate title of 


| or emotion in the mind of the architect, and 
| 
| 
| 


now who will yet live to see the English a| The Lamp of Sacrifice, the first of the seven 


people of taste as well as of business. 


lamps of architecture. 





The characteristic of this spirit of devotion 
is self-sacrifice, expressed in the offering of 
“precious things, simply because they are 
precious ; not as being necessary to the build- 
ing, but as an offering, surrendering and sacri- 
fice of what is to ourselves desirable.” And 
thus he defines 

THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE. 

Now, first, to define this lamp or spirit of sacrifice 
clearly. I have said that it prompts us to the offering 
of precious things, merely because they are precious, 
not because they are useful or necessary. It is a spirit, 
for instance, which, of two marbles equally beautiful, 
applicable, and durable, would choose the more costly 
because it was so, and of two kinds of decoration, 
equally effective, would choose the more elaborate be- 
cause it was so, in order that it might, in the same 
compass, present more cost and more thought. It is 
therefore most unreasoning and enthusiastic, and per- 
haps best negatively defined, as the opposite of the 
prevalent feeling of modern times, which desires to 
produce the largest results at the least cost. 

Of this feeling, then, there are two distinct forms: 
the first, the wish to exercise self-denial for the sake of 
self-discipline merely, a wish acted upon in the aban- 
donment of things loved and desired, there being no 
direct eall or purpose to be answered by so doing ; and 
the second, the desire to honour or please some one else 
by the costliness of the sacrifice. 


Eloquently does he, therefore, plead for the 
erection of glorious temples to the honour of 
the Divinity, not from any belief that they 
are pleasing to God as such, but because they 
are expressions of devotion in man and excite 
by the influence of sympathy and example the 
emotions they express. We cannot refrain 
from quoting a part of this. 

I do not understand the feeling which would arch our 
own gates and pave our own thresholds, and leave the 
church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill; the 
feeling which enriches our own chambers with all man- 
ner of costliness, and endures the bare wall and mean 
compass of the temple. There is seldom even so severe 
a cnoice to be made, seldom so much self-denial to be 
exercised. There are isolated cases, in which men’s 
happiness and mental activity depend upon a certain 
degree of luxury in their houses; but then this is true 
luxury, felt and tested, and profited by. In the plu- 
rality of instances nothing of the kind is attempted, 
nor can be enjoyed; men’s average resources cannot 
reach it; and that which they can reach, gives them 
no pleasure, and might be spared. It will be seen in 
the course of the following chapters, that I am no advo- 
cate for meanness of private habitation. I would fain 
introduce into it all magnificence, care, and beauty, 
where they are possible; but I would not have that 
useless expense in unnoticed fineries or formalities; 
cornicings of ceilings and graining of doors, and fring- 
ing of curtains, and thousands such; things which have 
become foolishly and apathetically habitual; things on 
whose common appliance hang whole trades, to which 
there never yet belonged the blessing of giving one ray 
of real pleasure, or becoming of the remotest or most 
contemptible use; things which cause half the expense 
of life, and destroy more than half its comfort, manli- 
ness, respectability, freshness, and facility. 


This Spirit of Sacrifice enforces two great 
conditions. Ist, that we should in everything 
do our best. 2nd, that we should consider 
increase in apparent labour as an increase of 
beauty in the building. 

We are none of us so good architects as to be able to 
work habitually beneath our strength; and yet there is 
not a building that I know of, lately raised, wherein it 
is not sufficiently evident that neither architect nor 
builder has done his best. It is the especial character- 
istic of modern work. All old work nearly has been 
hard work. It may be the hard work of children, of 
barbarians, of rustics, but it is always their utmost. 
Ours has as constantly the look of money's worth, of a 
stopping short wherever and whenever we can, of a lazy 
compliance with low conditions; never of a fair putting 
forth of our strength. Let us have done with this 
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kind of work at once; cast off every temptation to it; 
do not let us degrade ourselves voluntarily, and then 
mutter and mourn over our short-comings; let us con- 
fess our poverty, or our parsimony, but not belie our 
human intellect. It is not even a question of how much 
we are to do, but of how it is to be done; it is not a 
que sstionof doing more, but of doing better. Do not 
let us boss our roofs with wretched, half-work, blunt- 
edged rosettes; do not let us flank our gates with rigid 
imitations of medewval statuary. Such things are 
mere insults to common sense; and oniy unfit us for 
feeling the nobility of their prototypes. We have so 
much, suppose, to be spent in decoration; let us go to 
the Flaxman of his time, whoever he may be, and bid 
him carve for us a single statute, frieze or capital, or as 
many as we can afford, compelling upon him the one con- 
dition, that they shall be the best he can do; place then 
where they will be of most value, and leave our other 
niches empty. No matter; better our wor ks unfinished 
than all bad. It may be that we do not desire ornament 
of so high an order; choose, then, a less developed 
style, as also, if you will, rougher material; the law 
which we are enforcing requires only that what we 
pretend to do and to give, shall both be the best of their 
kind; choose, therefore, Norman hatchet-work in- 
stead of the Flaxman frieze and statue, but let it be 
the best hatchet-work; and if you cannot afford marble 
use Caen stone, but from the best bed; and if not stone, 
brick, but the best brick; preferring always what is 
good of a lower order of work or material to what is bad 
of a higher, for this is not only the way to improve 
every kind of work, and to put every kind of material to 
better use; but it is more honest and unpretending, and 
is in harmony with other just, upright, and manly 
principles, whose range we shall have presently to take 
into consideration. 

Therefore Mr. Rusktn advocates ornament 
in architecture. He contends that there can- 
not be too much of it provided it be good and 
appropriate. And do not our own natural 
tastes so teach us? Who does not admire the 
florid Gothic, as it is barbarously termed ? 
We will conclude for this week with the 
author’s eloquent commentary on the rich 
remains of ornament that decorate the Cathe- 
dral at Rouen 

Yet in all this ornament there is not one cusp, one 


finial, that is useless; not a stroke of the chisel is in | 


vain; the grace and luxuriance of it all are visible— 


sensible rather—even to the uninquiring eye; and all } 
t | abroad, the more do we feel confirmed in our heresy. 


its minuteness does not diminish the majesty, while 
increases the mystery of the noble and unbroken vault. 
It is not less the boast of some styles that they can 
bear ornament, than of others that they cau do without 

; but we do not often enough reflect that those very 
styles, of so haughty simplicity, owe part of their 


pleasurableness to contrast, and would be wearisome if 


universal. They are but the rests and monotones of the 
art; it is to its far-happier, far-higher, exaltation that 
we owe those fair fronts of variegated mosaic, charged 
with wild fancies and dark hosts of imagery, thicker 
and quainter than ever filled the depths of midsummer 
dream; those vaulted gates, trellised with close leaves 
those window-labyrinths of twisted tracery and starry 





light; those misty masses of multitudinous pinnacle and | 
diademed tower; the only witnesses, perhaps, that 


remain to us of the faith and fear of nations. All else 
for which the builders sacrificed has passed away ; all 
their living interests and aims and achievements. We 
know not for what they laboured, and we see no evidence 
of their reward. Victory, wealth, authority, happiness— 
all have departed though bought by many a bitter 


sacrifice. But of them, and their life and their toil upon | 
the earth, one reward, one evidenc e, is left to us in those } 


grey heaps of deep-wrought stone. They have taken 
with them to the grave their powers, their honours, and 
their errors, but they have left us their adoration. 

We have as yet reached only the twentieth 
page of this remarkable volume and we shall 
certainly return to it again and again. 


The Antiquarian Etching Club. Part 1. Published | 


by the Club. Le Blond, Walbrook. 
Tus club holds out fair promise to do well in these 
times of archeological pursuit. It has been formed by a | 


party of Antiquarians, who are desirous to preserve 
graphic records of the past, and snatch from the hands 
of destruction mementos of art which are daily falling 
by the inroads of time, or the more active, systematic, 
and reckless levelling which characterises the present 
age. There are few who cannot remember the existence 
of historical memorials, the sites of which, within a few 
years, have been obliterated by the railroad. Roman 
amphitheatres, castles, and even churches, have been 
levelled to accommodate the restless spirit of speculation, 
leaving a sad reflection that subsequent ages will pro- 
bably hold us accountable for these delinquencies, and 
point to the present page of history, as one relating to 
a destructive race of people, deficient alike in tae gan 
of veneration as of true taste. We have always fe. 

voured to encourage the efforts of societies having for 
their object the preservation of objects of antiquity, and 
hope that this club will meet with encouragement. 
The principles on which it is founded have the merit of 
novelty, subscribers to a sm 
to defray the whole expenses of ;the working members 
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and these in their turn endeavouring to emulate each 
other. Many fair hands are aiding the society and 
practising at the same time a beautiful art. The sub- 
jects range over the wide field of antiquarian study 
and research, including architectural remains, castles, 
churches, tombs, brasses, seals, statues, and a host of 
subjects dear to the disciples of Srowr, CAMDEN, and 
the old Chroniclers. The first part of their work now 
before us, contains thirteen subjects, many of them not 
without spirit, although in some instances deficient in 
skill as works of art. The head of Francis Grosx by 
& very young antiquary, has very fair promise for a 
first effort in the art, and is probably the best etching 





others in quick succession. We shall watch with inte- 
rest the progress of the club. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





(sECOND NOTICE.] 
In every department British art may boast its supre- 
macy. Every successive visit to these rooms convinces 
us more and more that we are only unfashionable and 
not erring in the opinion we hold, and in THe Critic 
have dared to avow and maintain, that modern art is 





superior to ancient art, and that the British School is at 
the head of all modern schools, and the more we see 
| both of ancient and modern pictures and the more we 

compare the exhibitions at home with the exhibitions 


And so believing, we venture so to say, because THE 
Critic does not court — but aims only at the 
discovery of the true and the beautiful in literature and 
art. It represents neither sect, party, nor clique. It 
is not a bookseller’s hack, nor a publisher’s speculation, 
nor written by hirelings. It is, as it was from the 
beginning, and will continue to be, the public organ 
through which a party of wei meg gentlemen ex- 





| press their honest judgments upon books, pictures, 
music, the drama, regardless of fe.“ ices or interests, 
| of which they are ignorant or careless, and it is ad- 
| dressed, not to the vulgar, low or high,—not to the 
many, for it does not profess to be cheap,—but to the 
educated, intelligent, and refined,—to the true aris- 


| who are the aristocracy of the world. 


We proceed now to stroll leisurely through the rooms |} 


and notice such of the pictures as most attract our 
| attention, and suggest some remarks, beginning with 
the first in the catalogue, the last (or large) room 


No. 8 is a picture by Eco, of considerable pre- 
tensions, the subject, Henrietta Maria in distress, 
relieved by Cardinal de Retz. But although the 
story is interesting in narrative, it is not effective in 
painting, because it cannot all be told by the picture. 


A Queen could not be made to look hungry without | 


insulting romance, and yet it is not truthful to make 
her, as Mr. EG has done, look merely sad. The com- 
position, however, is clever, and the painting unexcep- 
| tionable. 
ma below it is a table of Fruit, by Mrs. Harrison 
. 10), which GzorGE LANceE might envy. 
5 ut the eye is immediately attracte d by an adjoining 
| picture, one of C. STANFIELD’s very finest works, and | 


| one of the best, if not the best, picture in the present | 


| | exhibition, Zwbury Fort—Wind against Tide (No. 





12), Clear as all his atmospheres are, and distinct 
as is every object, we can almost imagine we see the 
stiff wind beating back the waves, feathering their 
crests and beating off the spray from them as they roll 
in. You instinctively put your hand to your hat as 
you gaze upon this miracle of art. 

Its neighbour (No. 13), by Epwin LANDSEER, has 
been the subject, so report says, of a royal joke. It is 
called The Desert, and the object is simply a lion 
starved to death upon a barren, sandy waste,—yet his 
face is grim in death, while his bones, protruding through 
his skin and shrunken frame, show the extremity of 
his sufferings. The story runs, that when the first lady 
in the land visited the Ac: eemny at the private view, 
she smilingly asked if that was “The British Lion,’’ 
alluding to the 7 which hi ive been passed by the 
newspapers upon Protectionists. However this 
may be, the idea Bee have suggested itself to almost 
every beholder 

It is somewhat remarkabl too, that this dead lior 





amount being sufficient | 


in the collection. The second part is announced with | 


tocracy of Great Britain ——the gentlemen of England, | 


is flanked on either sides by portraits of Guizot ind 
Metternich, and on dit that to the royal jest this 
| answer was made, ‘and no wonder, with Guizor on 
one side of him and Merrernicn on the other.” 

| Exmore has a clever picture ona curious subject 

Religious Controversy in the time of Louis X1V,— 
the best Aistorical pic ture in the gallery. It embodies 
a reminiscence of the times when an intending convert 
to the court religion was wont to invite a protestant 
clergyman to discuss cate points of theology with a 
catholic priest, and then excuse his change by pro- 
fessing himself convinced by the latter. There is sieeh 
expression in this picture. The story is admirably 
told. The —_ is resolute earnestness of the pro- 
testant, and the bitter, angry eagerness of the priest, 
while the man of | tank complacently pretends to listen 
and understand, are depicted with great genius. 

Not far from this ts a small picture, low down, 
which will probably be overlooked, unless attention be 
directed to it. A Landscape, by W. Romitxy (No. 
27), and which approaches nearer to C1 AUDE than 
anything we ever saw. It is a delicious cabinet pic- 
ture, and although the artist’s name is strange to us 
now, we cannot doubt that it will become familiar 
enough ere long. There is genius here. 

We have already observed, more than once, that the 
cattle pieces of T. S. Cooper are quite equal to those 
of Cvyp. Clearing off at Sunset (No. 37), is evi- 
dence of this. 

G. Harpy has a sweet bit of domestic life, an 
Interior of an English Cottage (No. 39), a picture 
of humble peace and happiness, finished with Dutch 
minuteness. 

Upon the whole, the portraits of this year, although 
} More numerous than usual, have not pleased us. There 
are many good, but few of striking merit. Among the 
latter we must class (No. 48), a nameless boy, full ¢ 
spirit and expression,—a valuable painting as weil as 
portrait, by W. Boxatu. 

In surveying this gallery the visitor should make ¢ 
point of looking at the smadl pictures. Amid so many 
larg re ones to attract the eye, these are apt to be over- 
looked, although frequentiy they will be found full of 
|merit. Such is the case with No. 58, a very small 
| Lane Scene, with Gypsey Camp, by EMMA COWELI, 
a delicious bit of landscape, so carefully finished that it 
woul ‘ be ar inspection with a microscope. 

fd DicKse£E is one of our most rising portrait 

pid In truth to natur: he is unsurpassed, and 
iis finish is remarkable. No. 65, a Portrait of a 
Lady, exhibits his best characteristics. We are look- 
ing at flesh and blood and not at paint and canvass. 

0. 67 is one of Ler’s admirable River Scenes 
The water 1 aping down the falls, eddying in the hol- 
| lows, and rippling against the rocks that impede 
current, makes a sound in our ears. 

Lear disinheriting Cordelia (No. 72), is the next 
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that arrests the eye. It is by Herrerr, but we must 
| Say that we like it less than any recent picture of his 
} that we remember. It wants expression in part. 
| LEAR’s face is the only animated one, and that is in a 





state of galvanism. 

A sunset view of the Valley of Luchon—Pyrenees 
(No. 79), by W. Oxiver, will repay a few minutes’ 
inspection. 








Vhen Turner is intelligible, he is inimitable. 
Here he is himself again, with a marve 2 ous picture, 
The Wreck Bu y (No S1). Seen at e proper dis- 

(tanee, how full of poetry and pen ter ‘trut h is that 
| vision of the sea; the blue waters,—the passing shower 
—the rainbow reflected—the distant ships looming 
| through the seudding mist ; the eye never wearies of 
dwelling upon its beauties, or the mind of wondering 


| at the magical effects of a few dabs of paint, for that 
is what it appears when you go close to it and look 
into it. 
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Erry’s best or at least his most pleasing work, is 
The Crotchet Worker (No. 84). The lady is less 
coarse than usual—more of a lady—and the pose is 
very effective. 

Weuster is not a whit inferior to WruKktr. He 
stands confessedly at the head of the English school of 
comedy—the comedy of real life. He has two pictures 
here. One entitled A See-saw (No. 91), represents 
two boys at this play, whilea third is looking on. The 
urchin who is at this moment at the exalted end of the 

lank, is holding on with all the strength of hands and 

nees, his face expressing the extremity of terror, 
while the boy at the other end is plainly enjoying his 
eomrade’s alarms, and willing to lengthen them by 
delaying to rise in his turn. Another boy looking 
on is laughing with all his mouth and eyes at Dick's 
agony and Tom's joke. he other is 7'e Slide (No. 
171), a party of boys sliding upon a frozen pond, in all 
the various attitudes, and with all the expressions, seen 
in that exercise. The first has tumbled, and a dozen 
others are tumbling over him, while on-lookers laugh at 
the common misery, and evidently are of opinion that 
the rogue who fell first did so on purpose,—and we 
suspect so too. ‘Therc is a lurking consciousness in the 
eur! of his lips. 

A small but very carefully painted little picture by 
Core is (No. 100), Fireside Musings, a girl sitting in 
deep thought in a solitary chamber. We can guess 
what she is thinking about. 

J. Sant has a portrait of uncommon merit (No. 102), 
a boy seated on a sofain a very natural and most un- 
portrait-like attitude, as if the artist had sketched him 
unawares. 

The eye will next wander to a girl who is sur- 
rounded by a number of fawns,—a small picture, but 
evidently by a master—so perfect is the composition, so 
beautifully grouped, and so life-like’ the graceful little 
animals fhat skip along. It is by Eow1n LANDSEER, 
and the subject The Forester’s Family. 

Although there is a great deal that is meritorious in 
tho interval, we must reluctantly pass on to the next 
remarkable picture,—and a very excellent one it is, 
The Syrens,by W. E. Frost (No. 127), thoroughly 
original in conception, and perfect in execution. Three 
more graceful forms were never more gracefully grouped 
thanare these sisters of the sea, the laughing eyes of one 
of them flashing upon you from the other side of the 
room. Erry is here not rivalled merely, but sur- 
passed, 

And next to it is a landscape which will well reward 
close inspection. It is a view At Redhill, near Rei- 

ate (No. 128), by G. B. Ports, differing in style, 
yut yet as truthful an abstract of nature as its neigh- 
bour, by Creswick, A Glade in a Forest (No. 131), 
80 deliciously cool and green, and its shadows so dappled 
with intruding sunbeams. 

There is a fine mingling of mothers’ love and agony, 
and devotion and faith, in No. 132, A Mother Pray- 
tng to the Madonna for the recovery of her Sick 
Child ; the production of P. W1iurAms full of promise 
in the highest walk of art. 

MULREADY’s picture, Women Bathing (No. 135), 
is so little like himself that we did not recognise 
the artist until we had looked at the catalogue. Per- 
haps it is for that reason that we like it least of all his 
works, although as a production of art it is exceedingly 
clever, painted with the perfection of minuteness, but 
the subject wants character for his genius to disport 
itself withal. 


Grant's portrait of Sir F. Pollock, Lord Chief 


Baron (No. 140), is like and yet unlike. 

We are also disappointed with EasTLAKE as with 
MuLREApy. His single picture, Helena (No. 144), 
is not quite worthy of him, although as a piece of 
workmanship perhaps faultless, But we look at pic- 
tures not as artists do, with an eye to their mechanism, 
but as the spectators for whom they are painted do, 
with an eye to their effects. Are they like nature ? 
Do they tell a story? Is the story well told ? 

C. STANFIELD, who is richer here than in any ex- 
hibition of the last seven years, attracts the eye by his 
superb view of Lugano (No. 151), which breathes the 
very air of the Italian lakes. 

And close to it, and losing nothing by the contrast, 
is a beautiful picture of Rome, at Sunset (No. 183) 
by E. W. Cooke. There are few pictures in the gal- 
lery of higher merit than this, whether in conception 
or in execution. 

REDGRAVE appears to abandon entirely his old 
walk—domestie scenes—parlour pictures—and to de- 
vote himself to landscape, in which he has attained 
to a mastery in a style peculiarly his own. He makes 
diligent search after the greenest nooks in forest glades 
and dells and coppices, and transcribes them literally, 
in the frue green of nature (not in artist’s green, 
which is usually a sort of yellowish brown), and there 








they invite the eye to repose upon their refreshing 
brightness until we are transported thither in fancy, 
and breathe the cool air of those natural arbours. 
a 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Morne, the sculptor, an artist who had attained con- 
siderable distinction in his profession, has committed 
suicide. Pressed by numerous creditors for debts 
incurred by the suspension of occupation, and having 
passed some days without food, or the means of obtain- 
ing any, in a fit of delirium he put an end to his 
existence. Mr. Ricuarp Evans has been sentenced 
to pay a fine of 25/. for an assault on the Secretary of the 
Royal Academy. Theconvicted isan artist,and committed 
the offence while in a passion, and when he was remon- 
strating with Mr. Knieur on a rejection of his picture 
from the Academy Exhibition; a rejection with which 
Mr. KniGur had, individually, no concern. The assault 
was a fierce one, the amende is certainly rather dispro- 
portionate. Lord BrouGHam has stated inthe House 
of Lords, on the authority of M. Manzont, the Italian 
Charge dA ffaires in this country, that no violence has 
been done to the works of art in Rome, either by the 
republicans of Italy, or in consequence of the change of 
government they have approved. The Minister of 
the Interior has submitted to the King, in Brussels, a 
proposition for his government to undertake the pub- 
lication of cheap prints for circulation among the humble 
classes. They are to comprise the historical events of 
the country, portraits of eminent persons, remarkable 
monuments and antiquities, as well as local views. A 
series will also be executed relative to the natural 
sciences, rural economy, the arts and sciences, the 
marine and commerce. The religious pictures of the 
great masters of the Flemish school will furnish a con- 
tingent; and no subject will be admitted but those of 
instructive tendency or a moral purpose—and drawn 
with correctness of form. 














ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE ANCIENT GARDEN. 
By Mrs. Loraine. 
In the garden of the palace where the broken fountain 


plays, 

Where the old stone lions guard it like the ghosts of 
prouder days, 

Hangs a cold and dreary grandeur, darkly tinging all 
around, 

Inthe moonlight and the noonlight casting shadows 
on the ground. 

Carven marble are the lions, strangely life-like wierd 
and grim, 

Deep in shadow of the arches of the cedars rising dim— 

Darkly rise the vaulted cedars, like a long and gloomy 


aisle 

Down the mazy pillared temple of some ancient heathen 
pile. 

Silver larch and wintry lichen, intermingling, mix 
forlorn 

With the drooping pale acacia’s sharp traditionary 
thorn ; 


And the honeysuckle traileth her sweet clusters here 
and there, 

Like a maiden sorrow-laden, careless of her yellow hair. 

Scantly in the palace-garden looks the eye of sun or 
planet, 

And the tall grass groweth boldly round the broken 
flags of granite; 

And the moss hath turned to blackness through the 
lion’s sculptured jaws, 

But a gloom the garden knoweth sterner than neglect 
can cause, 

As some dreary legend chilled it, as a ghost were in 
the air, 

Mystic odours in the flowers large and lustrous hanging 
there, 

Something yague and sad pervading that upon the spirit 
weighs, 

And the watcr hath a blackness where the ruined 
fountain plays, 

Something in the ancient garden seemeth not the haunt 
of men, 

As some charm of doom were on it which may never 
pass again ; 


And the breath for freedom craveth vainly from the | 


leaden air, 
Though the reason strives against it yet the terror 
hangeth there, 





All around is cold and stately with the state of other 
times, 

And the moaning of the echoes seems the voice of an- 
cient crimes, 

And the shadows have a meaning crouching in a con- 
scious fear, 

Guilt’s instinct-absorbing presence hath dis-hallowed 
nature here. 

’Tis not that the branching cedars make a twilight at 
the noon, 

And the green damps of the fountain chill the genial 
breath of June, 

Colder far the shiver clingeth, that we may not name or 
know, 

And the soul a darkness meeteth deeper than the cedars 
throw. 

Here some mystery 
remains, 

Vague and bodiless and nameless, o’er the ruined pride 
it reigns, 

And the ancient garden pineth, and the palace by its 
breath, 

Like a shower of stones hath fallen to the lonely vale 
beneath. 


of terror darkling in the past 


FRANCES. 
(Fifteen years of age.) 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 
Fair Princess !—youngest of some court in story 
Where Elfins and strange magic mix themselves 
In the wild fortunes of as wild a folk— 
Where could’st thou get that maiden-soberness ; 
Mingling firstspringing blush of freshest youth 
With staid selfkeeping and a rosebud smile, 
But out that kingdom of collectedness 
Where simplest graces weave with aptest volve, 
Foreshadowing swift mischiefs yet to come, 
Stretching in silken meshes to catch hearts. 
Most artful in thy artlessness—unarmed— 
Unused to the world’s devious ways—yet fenced 
In thine own innocency, and best taught 
By nature, without rule, thou scarcely think’ st 
Without a fear that thou hast even thought ! 
Grow in thy graces, Fanny, and thy meed 
Shall be rich pearls from ocean’s pearliest eave. 
Be still ingenuous, and let thy blush 
As youthfully precede thy speech,—so win 
The greenest chaplets from Spring’s earliest, 
And wear thy garlands with the youngest leaves. 











THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Dramatic CuronicLe.—A new five act play from 
the pen of Mr. WestLANpD Marston, has been an- 
nounced for performance at the Haymarket Theatre. 
It is entitled Strathmore. Mr. Henry Berry is 
playing in the provinces. Last week he was at Col- 
chester, and sustained with great approbation the 
characters of J/amlet, Richelieu, Edgar Ravenswood, 
and Petrucio——Mr Maurice Power, son of the 
late comedian, made his first appearance last week 
before a Dublin audience. He is extremely young, and 
his want of masculine vigour necessarily prevents him 
from doing justice to his conceptions, It would be 
hardly fair to pronounce any opinion at present upon 
his histrionic talents. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The disappearance of 
Jenny Linp has in no way diminished the number 
of visitors, for not only does the old house maintain its 
ancient prestige as the Opera, and for so many years 
the great gathering place of the nobility and fashion of 
the nation, but Mr. Lumury has spared neither ex- 
pense nor labour in preserving its title to its reputa- 
tion. ALBontr supplies the place of the Swedish 
Nightingale, with a voice quite equal in tone, and 
with almost as much skill in the use of it, but wanting 
the wondrous histrionie powers of her rival. Paropt 
is bringing back pleasant memories of her second 
parent PasTA, in majestic movements, strong emo- 
tions vividly written on most expressive features, and 
a manner of singing simply chaste and pure, and which 
addresses itself to the natural ear more than to those 
who have been refined owt of nature by modern musical 
education. Her Semiramide was a triumph. It was 
Pasta’s great character, and this pupil proved herself 
worthy to succeed her teacher. She maintained the 
dignity of the Queen in attitude, and look, and tone: 
she was queenlike even in her guilt and her sorrow, 
and the mingled emotions were admirably expressed in 
her voice. A1pBoni sustained the part of Arsace, for 
which she is peculiarly fitted, CoLerri as Assur was 
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gual and impressive, wn LABLACHE was magnificent 
as Oroe. La Gazza Ladra has also been produced, 
Axnoni1 taking the part of Ninetta, Those who did not 
witness this performance will be surprised to learn that 
it was her most successful one. Usually she is not an 
actress : but here she represented with wonderful truth 
and pathos, the change from the happiness of the 
peasant girl, as she first beams on us in her innocence 
and mirth, to the misery into which she is afterwards 
plunged. LABLacne, as the Podesta, was exuberant 
of fun sometimes, and full of passion at others, as the 
story required—a master-piece of expression ; and to 
CoLetTTI, great applat ise Was given for his very judi- 
cious and truthful impersonation of the old soldier. This 
opera has introduced to the English public, a Mdlle. 
CASOLANT, a contralto of unquestionable ability, and 
who promises to be an acquisition to the lyrical drama. 

At the other Theatres there have been few novelties 
since our last report. Of Covent Garden and the 
Lyceum we can say nothing, because we know nothing. 
The proceedings at the others may be briefly described 
as follows : 

Frencu PLAys.—Opcra continues to reign here as 
elsewhere. The latest novelty in this realm of novel- 
ties, is BotssELot’s comic opera, Ne touchez pas a 
tt Reine, with Scrine’s libretto. The story is 
founded on a law of Spain, which doomed to death 
any person who touched the Queen A young gentle- 
man (CouprErc) having saved the life of the Queen 
(Mdlle. CHaruron), kissed her as she slept, and for 
that is condemned to die. But the Queen not only 
pardons him, but offers him her hand and crown. It 
1s a lively opera, with some excellent music, and is 
admirably acted. We recommend our readers to see 
itif it be re peated. 

PRINCESS’s TireaTRE.—A new opera called The 
Deserter, has been successively produced here. It is 
an elegant work, founded nn interesting plot, which 
gives ample scope to the talents of the composer. The 
story is thus analysed by one of the morning papers 
Enrico (Mr. Weiss), a young mountainecr-soldier, 
has been absent on his milit: wy duties for a year from 
his native village; he is expected home, and a hoax, 
in the shape of a surprise, is got up by some of his 
village friends, hg dress out his betrothed, Louisa 
(Mdlle. Nav), in bridal habits, and, just as he ap- 
proaches his home, a procession is formed, and the 
apparent bride and her bridegroom are observed by 
him to enter the church for the purpose of being mar- 

ried. Giovannina (Miss Poor), a young village 
maiden, waylays the pe r, and tells him that what 
he feared was true, and that his betrothed has wedded 
another. The absurd and cruel jest has the full effect 
which the truth would have produe ed, and the returned 
soldier rushes off into the mountains, in order to throw 
himself from a precipice, when he is arrested by a 
patrol of guards, and accused of desertion, which, being 
wearied of his life, he admits: he is taken back to the 
village, where consternation at the result of the stupid 


ractical joke prevails amongst the peasants ; he then | 


earns too late the nature of the frolic, but he cannot 
undo his own self-accusation, and consequently is con- 
veyed to prison to await the punishment for desertion, 
which is death. The second act is only the sequel 
to the incidents above detailed, consisting of an affeet- 
ing scene in the military prison, and the preparatio ns 
for shooting a deserter, a — ition which is hap- 


pily averted by the exertions of Louisa, and the curtain | 
| applied himself—one which is at least honourable and 


falls on the happy and now to be united lovers. 
‘The opera contains some very pretty pieces of music 
which = become popular, especially My Old Gran- 
dam, Miss Poo.e, which was deliciously sung, 
and Aner Louisa, dear, adored one, i ns Weiss 
Mddle. Nav, as the heroine, acted with great spirit 
and expression, and sung charmingly. It will havea 
run. 

The - AYMARKET continue 8 | th e Sphynz, with a 
nd one or two of its lizht amusing aft rpieces. 
A play in ag fe acts is announce i as in preparation. 

rhe ADeLPut is preserving crowded benches by the 
epetition of the extray: ganza of The Devil’s Violin, 

The Dronama and the Panorama and the Cotos- 
sEUM should be placed upon cyery visitor’s list at this 
holiday season. ; ; 
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METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 

THOsE of our readers wl] 

great national ente 

has commenced its operation 


1 an interest in this 
prise will be plea ed to hear that it 

and that the process and 
its result are giving unqualified satisfaction to its 
customers. Contracts have been already entered into 
for the supply of the sewage to 144 acres of land in 
Fulham, belonging to different proprietors, chiefly 
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| teresting to the public. 


= gardeners, and daily applications are being made 
by others for admission to the great advantages thus 
placed within their reach. It is expected that the 
owners of small pleasure gardens will find it both 
economical and beneficial to their flowers and fruits to 
erect a stand-pipe in connection with the company’s 
mains, so that with the help of the hose they may 





obtain an abundant supply of water at all times without 
labour of carrying. We believe that the charge made 
by the company for such a supply to a small garden 
does not exceed 30s. per annum, being considerably less 
than the wages of men to carry water in the dry 
seasons, and much less than the charge for which they 
could procure it from a water company. 

The profits of the company are now a matter of 
certainty. The supply of Fulham fields alone will pay 
the annual expenses, and yield a small profit; but the 
addition of another district will double their revenue 
w'thout materially increasing their expenses, and 
then their profits must be eight or ten per cent. at 
least. But this extension cannot be effected until the 
whole of the shares are taken up, and hence the im- 
portance of those who desire to obtain its now certain 
advantages as an investment making immediate applica- 
tion for the remaining shares. The character and 
responsibility of the company may be judged by this, 
that the Earl of Ellesmere and Earl Howe are share- 
holers, 

We invite the attention of our readers to the publica- 
tions of the company, which are of extensive interest, 
and which may be procured at a trifling price through 
any country bookseller if ordered as in the advertise- 
ment, 








NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 
MR. VERNON. 

Jun obituary records the death, in his 75th year, of 
Mr. Robert Vernon, a gentleman known, for many 
years past, ba the world of art; and more recently to 
the public by his munificent gift to the nation of a col- 
lection of pictures—the works of modern English artists 
—which deserves to be highly estimated, not merely 
for the gencrosity which prompted the gift, and for the 
actual money value thus transferred from the possession 
of an individual to the public, but also for its intrinsic 
excellence, as supplying a deficiency left by the want of 
regularly organised patronage in this country. The 
‘Vernon Gallery” may be regarded as a complete 
collection of the most characteristic works of the most 
talented of our native artists, and as a vindication of | 
the national taste in a department of national produc- 
tion which, in the hurry of our commercial pursuits, we 
have been too ready to overlook; while our modesty, 
asa nation, has also led us to undervalue our ex- 
cellence. 

The life of Mr. Vernon presents but few features for 
the oe pig With his private and personal career, 
indeed, as he did not come before the public in any 
capacity “hall lenging criticism, we have little to do. It 
is enough to know that Mr. Vernon, by a long course 
of activity and industry in the business to which he had 





interesting in a country which so much prides itself on 
its encouragement of the breed of horses—amassed an 
enormous fortune. It is the manner in which that 
fortune was disposed of that renders his character in- 
He stood foremost among that 
large class of modern Englishmen who apply the profits 
of commerce to the uses of the mind; who use the 
wealth which they acquire by trade for the promotion 
of tastes which might seem the most opposite to the 
instinct of traders, 

Mr. Vernon, by his integrity, his prudence, and his 
deve otedness i in "bus siness, re valizsd a su‘icient fortune to 
be able to expend in works of modern art at the very 
least 1/ mcg ee He did not buy merely for the vanity 
of ga mut always had an eye to the interests of the 
artists. e laid it down as a yule always to buy from 
the sida themselves, and not from the dealers— 





thus securing to the former the 9 value of their | ¢ 
gher and at the } ( 


works, and stimulating them by a 
same time a more direct motive to exe od In order 
to carry out his grand idea of forming a gallery which 
should at all times and in all countries represent British 
art, it was of course necessary, as any of the painters 
advance ‘d in their profession, that Mr. Vernon should 
secure their better productions; consequently, from 
time to time, and at an immense sacrifice of maney, he, | 
what is called, “‘ weeded ’’ his collection, never parting | 











with any man’s work whem he did not purpose (and 
for him to purpose was always to perform) commission- 
ing to execute a more mportant subject in his improved 
style. Inthe national collection (that is, the Vernon 
Gallery part of it) there are few pictures purchased at 
sales, or in such like channels, but these are the pro- 
ductions of deceased artists. 

The late Mr. Vernon’s merit, however, was not confined 
tothismore direct and public patronage of art and artists. 
He was a patron in the least ostentations sense of the 
term. It was his pride and pleasure to discover talent 
and foster it. Many are the cases in which he has 
befriended the artist because he was the artist, and 
without any direct expectation of reaping the fruits cf 
his well-timed benevolence. The reader will readily 
imagine the many instances in which a man of bene- 
volent mind and almost princely fortune would be 
enabled to smooth the path of struggling talent, and 
encourage genius in its periods of depression. Nor 
was his unostentatious munificence confined to his 
favourite pursuit. He expended large sums in charity, 
public ot private ; and it was his pleasure ¢ to exercise 
that highest kind of charity which does not consist in 
the mere giving of money, but in the giving it under 
circumstances which make the gift of more value. Add 
to these virtues, that Mr. Vernon was a man of an 
enlarged mind, with a taste for the society of men of 
talent—that he was prodigal in hospitality, and firm 
in his friendships—that by the foree of his talent and 
character he was enabled to surround himself with 
some of the sv distinguished talent of the period 
during which he lived ; and we think the reader will 
join with us in the regret that, although he died in the 
very fulness of years, such a man should have passed 
away from among us. It is a consolation to know that 
there are many such men left, and that the munificence 
of private individuals is the best answer to the common 
complaint in this country of the want of public patron- 
age > art and artists. 





MISS EDGEWORTH. 

Tue death of one who has done such solid ‘services as 
Miss Edgeworth rendered to the cause of education and 
social morality cannot be recorded without a passing 
word of retrospective praise. Miss Edgeworth had long 
since ceased to take an active part in life, or in that 
world of literature of which she was once so bright an 
ornament. Sut she has taken her rank, and will keep 
it so long as youth have to be instructed in the elements 
of social morality. Asa woman ¢ singular intelleetual 
acquirements she takes her place by the side of some of 
the most distinguished of her sex who have adorned the 
present era. Her novels and miscellaneous works, more 
especially her descriptions of Irish life—which are in 
the main as true now as the »y were some twenty years 
ago—will always retain for her a high place in the 
literature of her co untry. But the works in which she 
especially shone, and for whic h she will hereafter be 
remembered, were those delightful stories, written in 
so beautifully simple a style, down to the capacity of 
children, in which the child is made ’ to comprehend 
its part in the great dr: amit of social life. Who that 
has read in early life her “ Harry and Lucy,” “ Early 
Lessons,” ‘ Frank,’”’ “ Harrington’ and * Ormond,’ 
has forgotten the fine moral lessons these conveyed in 
such simple incidents and homely language and 
thoughts > But Miss Fdgeworth’s literary talent was 
not confined to this class of works. A mere list of her 
different writings shows her versatility. We give the 
mere names, without reference to the date of publica- 
tion: ‘* Belinda,’ ‘* Castle Rackrent,’’ ‘* Early 
Lessons,’ ‘Fashionable Tales,’”’ and the ‘* Modern 
Griselda,” “‘ Frank,” ** Garry Owen,” “ Harrington,”’ 
- Harry and Luey,” “ Helen, ” *Taurent le Pares- 
seux,” ‘* Leonora,” ‘Little Plays for young People,” 
“Moral Tales,” ‘Ormond,’ “* Pare nt’s Assistant,’ 
** Patronage and’ C omic Dramas,” **Popu war Tales,’ 
‘“‘ Readings in Poetry,’ ** Rosamond,” * Tales,’ &e. 

This list is enough to show that Miss Edgeworth was 
a ** worker’’-—that s he fa lirly performe d her share of the 
duty allotted to us—the moreh onourable in sn r, because 
it was for the most part spontancous scrvl 

Miss Edgeworth was the daughter of Mr. Richd. Lovell 
Edgeworth, of Edgeworth’s town. ler life presents no 
incidents. It was divided between literary composition 
and the performance of local duties. She was a woman 
f a very superior order—beloved by all who approached 
her, and respected, for her talents and accomplishments, 
by some of th e first men of the age. Although what is 
commonly termed a “ blue,” she had none of the cha- 
racteristices — h have attracted to ‘learned ladies” 
the reproach of too much learning. She was most un- 
affected and agreeable in private intercourse, and, as in 
her books, never obtruded her knowledge and her 
opinions. In addition to the above-mentioned works, 
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we may mention “that re 
valuable portion to Mr. 
on Practical Education.’ 


L. Edyeworth’s ‘* Treatise 
Miss 





the 2lst May, at Edgeworth’s Town after a short Flemish poet. 
illness, Srarkie.—On the 15th ult., in Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, Thomas Starkie, Esq., professor of Laws, aged 69. 
He was most publicly known as the author of “ Starkie 
LITERARY INTELLICENCE. on Evidence.” ; s 
| Vernon.--On the 22nd ult., at his house in Pall Mall, 
; ae Balad een Richard Vernon, Esq., the munificent patron of English 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. Art. (See * Necrology. 
A CONTEMPORARY records, as a disccuraging fact, that wn 
the students in the Universities of Germany have BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
rapidly decreased during the past year. In 1847 they eo 


amounted to 22,327,—in 1848, to 17,089,—and now 
they number only 11,163. It is stated, 
the I ayer which still have the most students are 
—first, Munich, which has 1,732—then Berlin, which 
he as |, tes 2, ——The Stowe manus ripts have been bought 
by Lord Ashburnham, for the sum of 8,000/.——The 
French papers give the following account of a French 
traveller, and his new and daring project of travel:— 
“ One of those great enterprises which raise a name to 
the rank of those of 
the eve of accomplishment, with the aid and under the 
protection of the government of France. A traveller 
already traversed Egypt, Syria, Abyssinia, 
Darfour and Cordovan—who has ascended the Nile as 
far as the first chain of the Mountains of the pont 
who has visited Tranquebar, the five provinces of Arabia 
ind Irak-Arabia—who, as interpreter, has been attached 
to the mission which explored the ruins of Nineveh, and 
has also travelled in Persia, from Mascata to Ispahan, 
and visited the Cape of Good Hope and the 
St. Helena—now proposes, in a first voyage, to traverse 


who has 






the whole portion of the African continent extending 
from Algiers to Senegal, passing ¢ through Timbuctoo; 
to gain, from Senegal, the Cape of Good Hope; and | 


finally to return by cutting the great African Peninsula 
from north to south, that is from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Algiers. The person who has conceived 
the idea of undertaking this fabulous journey, and to 
whom a residence of sixteen years amongst the Arabs 
(whose religion, customs, costume and manners he has 
adopted) offers a prospect of success not possessed by 
Clapperton, Mungo Park, Denham, or the brothers 
Lander, is a Col. Ducouret, known in the East by the 


to say, 


name of Hadji Abd-el- -Hamid-Bey, which he assumed 
at the time of his pilg rrimage to Mecca—a pilgrimage 
never before accomplished by any Frenchman. Im- 


pressed with the importance “of a 
yield such great results—political, scientific, 
mercial—the government has hastened to 
support to the enterprise of M. Ducouret 
Ministers of Public Instruction, 
Commerce, have concurred in 

efficacious manner. 


Hadji Al 
the duration of 


journey 
and com- 
lend its 
; and the three 

Foreign Affairs, and 
its execution in a most 
-cl-Hamid-Bey estimates 


interesting group between Mars and Jupiter. On the 
12th of last month it was observed for the first time by 
Signor de Gaspari, at Naples; and Profs. Schumacher 
and Capocci have issued circulars from that observatory 
giving directions by which it may be readily found by 
astronomers, 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
DEATHS. 

CiayroLe.—Lately, in Philadelphia, David C. Claypole, one 
of the proprietors of the first daily newspaper in the 
United States, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. He 
is reputed to have been a lineal descendant of Oliver 
Ceaeel His paper was entitled the Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser, afterwards changed to that of Dunlap 
& Claypole’s Advertiser, and is believed to have been 
established in 1776. 

Coorer.—In New York, lately, 
of considerable notoriety. 
under Godwin, the novelist. 

EpGewortH.—On the 2st ult., at Edgeworth’s 
county Longford, after a few hours illness, 
worth, in the 83rd year of her age. 

GARDENER.—On the llth of March, at Ceylon, Dr. 
Gardener, a botanist and natural philosopher of growing 
repute, next to Griffith, the greatest loss that Indian 
Botany has sustained. 

Knox.—At Birmingham, on the 3rd ult., upon his jour- 
ney to Limerick, of inflammation of the h ungs, brought 
on by cold, the Hon. and Right Rev. Edmond Knox, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick, in the 77th year of his 
age. The deceased a € was the youngest son of the 
late V iscount Northland, and uncle of the present Earl of 
Ranfurly. 





Cooper, an 
He was, 


American actor 
in youth, a student 


Town, 
Maria Edge- 
See “* Necrology.’’) 


George 


stabil by far the most 


Edgeworth died on 


that those of 


the Cooks and La Pérouses is on | 


Island of 


which may | 


his perilous expedition at from five to | 
six years.”"—A tenth planet has been added to the | 


Korumann.—On the 14th ult., suddenly, at St. James’s 
. Palace, Miss Joanna S, Kollman, aged 66, for many years 

organist to the Royal German Chapel, St. James’s Palace. 
Ryswyck.—A few weeks since, Mr. Van Ryswyck, a popular 





[Persons having either of the following to dispose of, are 
requested to send particulars, with lowest prices, to THE 
Critic Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand. No charge is made 
for insertion in this List.] 
Fielding’s Works. 10 vols. 1784, 
Whitaker’s History of Whalley. 
Vol. 2. Senece. Edition 

; complete in 3 Vols. 8yo. 


ERRATUM.—-ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
of The Bright 
“stripe,” 


Vols 8 and 9. 
{tc or folio, 1818. 
1672. The Book 





Elsiver. 





In line 4, verse 5, 
Sword, inserted in our last number, for 
read ** strife.” 





THE LONDON INDISPUT ABLE. LIFE 
POLIC Y COMPANY. 


FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, AND 
REVERSIONS, 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 








No. 31, 
TRUSTEES. 
| John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 

| DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Matthews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. C. O. Parnell, Esq. 
Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
| Samuel Field, Esq. 
William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 
3ANKERS. 
| Messrs. Spooner, 
| and Co. 
Tes Company is prohibited by their 
Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 
any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
| “As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
| upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
| to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 
option.”—** The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.””—*‘ As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.’ 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. 


| George Cumming, Esq. 
James Turner, Esq. 
MEDICAL ADVISER. 
Benjamin Phillips, 
F.R.S 


Esq., 


Attwoods, 


ROBERTSON, Manager. 


AGEN S WANTED. 
eavoUNEt to commencing Busi- 


ness, all the necessary arrangements are to be made 
for the establishment, upon a safe foundation, of 
THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Which embraces new and very extensive and profitable 
branches of Assurance, namely 

















THE ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS, 

THE ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS, 

THE ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS, 

THE ASSURANCE OF PROPERTY BOUGHT UNDER 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, 

THE ASSURANCE OF REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, 


THE ASSURANCE OF ANNUITIES UPON REVER- 
SIONS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF TITLES, 


THE ASSURANCE OF 
CREDITORS, 
THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS, 
In short, the Assurance of Property against every kind of 
contingency, and all uncertain or limited interests what- 
soever, so as to make it, for all purposes of sale or mortgage, 
equal in value to, and equally marketable with, Freeholds. 
All the other branches of the business, except the Assurance 
of Titles, will be commenced as soon as the nec essary arrange- 
ments can be ms ule, but it is determined to defer the Assu- 
rance of Titles for the mature formation of a plan, which is 
not to be adopted but at a special meeting of the members of 
the Society summoned for that purpose. 


WIDOWS, FAMILIES, AND 


Constitution of the Society. 


The Society will consist of persons holding shares of the 
nominal amount of 25/. each. But arrangements having 


been made for the avoidance of expense, until the business 
justifies it, a very small paid capital will be sufficient for all 
its purposes. 

The deposit on each share will be 2s. 6d. 

The call is not to exceed 1/. per share in the whole, and no 
more than 10s. per share is to be called for at one time, and 
not less than six months to elapse between each call 

To increase the value of the shares, they will not be limited 
to the Profession, but they will be issued to any respectable 
persons, 

The Shareholders will receive 5 per cent. interest upon 
the amount paid up, from the day of payment. 

In addition to this, they will be entitled to one-half of the 
profits of the Society, to be given in the form of bonus upon 
their shares, and bearing the same interest. 


Advantages to the Insured. 

The purpose of the Society is to assure against every kind 
of rage sey to which Property is subject. 

. When a premium is paid for the purchase of a Lease- 
hold, the Society will assure the return of the premium at 
the expiration of the lease. Thus, a Leasehold with an 
assurance policy will, for sale or mortgage, be as marketable 
as Freehold. 

2. It will do the like with Copyhold interests. 

3. It will assure the value of Property held on Lives. 

4. It will enable Debtors, by an assurance on easy terms, 
to 1 security to their Creditors. 

It will enable the Purchaser of Property through a 
Building Society to secure the continuance of his subscrip- 
tions, or the redemption of the Property, in case of death. 

6. It will enable the owners of Reversionary Interests to 
convert them into a means of present support, without sell- 
ing them at a ruinous sacrifice. 

7. It will assure Titles, not positively bad, but only un- 
marketable through some defect in proof, and such like. 

8. It will undertake the management of Trusts at a small 
charge for commission, as do the Official Assignees of Bank- 
rupts’ Estates, thus affording secure and responsible manage- 
ment of Property devised by will, or settled, so as to relieve 
persons from the difficulty, so often experienced at present, 
of finding safe Executors and Trustees. 

All Assurances may be on the participating, or the non- 
participating scale. 

Assurers, whether of Property or of Life, upon the parti- 
cipating scale, will be entitled to eighty per cent. of the whole 
profits, after deducting interest of capital and expenses of 
management. 

All Policies will be Jndisputable, except in case of positive 
fraud, and claims will be paid within three months. 


Agents and their Payment. 

As the success of this Society may be mainly promoted by 
the zeal and personal exertions of its Agents, it will appoint 
none who have not a direct interest in its welfare, and it 
will give to them such advantages as will make it worth 
their while to devote time and exertion to the advancement 
of its interests. 

Agents will, therefore, be entitled, besides the regular 
commission of five per cent., to share the profits of the 
Society equally with the Shareholders,—that is to say, the 
profits will be thus divided, eighty per cent. to the assured, 
ten per cent. to the shareholders, ten per cent to the agents, 
apportioned according to the premiums paid by them during 
the period over which such division of profits extends. 

Qualification of Agents. 
Such being the great pecuniary advantages that will 
accrue to the Agents, none will be received but such as qua- 
lify themselves by holding ten shares at the least, and 
insuring either their lives or property in the sum of 3007. at 
the least. 
Solicitors would be preferred as Agents, but other influen- 
tial and active persons will be received. In all populous 
places several agents will be desirable, in proportion to the 
size of the town. 
Management of the Society. 
The Society was planned, proposed, and formed by the 
Law Times, and until the arrangements for the commence- 
ment of its business are completed, all applications for 
shares, or agencies, and other communications, must be 
addressed to Zhe Promoters, at the Law Times Office. But it 
should be stated that the design is to conduct it upon a much 
more economical scale than is customary with modern Assu- 
rance Offices, and to secure better management by concen- 
trating responsibility. Instead of a numerous board, meeting 
occasionally, there will be a smail board, meeting every 
alternate day, at the least, their proceedings being checked 
by paid auditors, appointed by the Assured andthe Share- 
holders, who shall investigate the accounts quarterly, and 
report the same to the Shareholders. ‘Thus it will combine 
the unity of action and promptitude of a private business, 
with more than the existing securities afforded by other 
similar establishments. 
Lastly, it is arranged that, until the business justifies it, 
neither Directors, Solicitors, or Auditors, shall receive any- 
thing for their services, but that their payment shall be 
contingent on the ultimate success of the Society. 
Future advertisements will announce the further ar range- 
ments, with the place and period of commencing business. 
The present object is to procure such a body of Agents in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, that the nucleus of a great 
business may be secured before the work begins, and as 
nrany Shareholders, from all classes of the community, as 
may interest as many persons as possible in the promotion 
of its success. 
NOTICE. 
Applications for SHAres, and for AGENcIEs on the above 
terms, to be addressed, until further notice, to “ Zhe Editor 
of the Law Times, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand.” 
N.B.—The first duty of every Agent, on being notified of 
his appointment, will be to procure shares to be taken, 
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FLUTE. 
By Royat Lerrers PATENT. 
To PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, 
is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 
Letter of Mr. Richar dson addressed to the Patentee 
“ After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
Patent Dratronic Fiute, I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I consider it the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and so greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its tones, that I have 
determined to adopt it in preference to all others. 
JoserH RicHARDSON.” 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. 
A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 





Ss TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Stiff 


Stays destroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
deformity, and favour consumption. Curvature of the spine, 
so extremely common, Owes iis origin chiefly to this cause. 

MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
figure look more youthful and proportionate, does not com- 
press the chest or spine, is without whalebone or lacing, is 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to One Guinea. 

Also the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SUPPORTER, a Cure 


| 
| 


CARPETS. " 


ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 

















YOU MAY BE CURED YET! 


at OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED 








THe present period bei sing pe sculiarly one | Extract of « Letier from Mr. Oliver Smith J 

| of economy, the Public should purchase this des Falkirk, August 13 848 

| tion of Carpeting, the advantages being, durab t To Professor HoLLoway 

| and novelt y of design, imperviousness to dust, ur Siz,—I superintendi <1 

| coloring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of h the | erection of ( y 

price. Purchase s are cautioned against spurious imitations, | 1 sto iy 1 ot was \ 

the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria | mately got sO bad, that I was adyised t PF 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable | consult some of po eminent St ons, wh nal 
Carpet Houses in London and its vicinity, and in the | t ld that in o1 we t 





London. Wholesale Warehous 


for Curvature of the Spine, invisible when adapted to the | 


Corset. Price Two Guineas ; with Corset, Three Guineas. 

E. and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 
had the Cholera Belt, 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and all other Belts, 
Trusses, &c. 


HE BABY JUMPER. — By this 
novel, convenient, and useful American invention, 
little chijdren have received a benefit which has never before 
been conferred on them. Instead of the uncomfortable 
position in the arms of a wearied and too frequent patient, 
tired nurse, or left to grope for themselves on the carpet, 
here is a cheap and simple contrivance by which, from three 
months of age, they are enabled to amuse and exercise them- 
selves for hours. 

Among the many medical testimonials in its favour, the 
following is extracted from the eminent Dr. Conquest’s New 
Edition of “‘ Letters to a Mother :”’— 

“Very recently Messrs. Rocers and Co., of No. 137, in the 
Strand, have introduced a new and extremely simple 
American Invention, most appropriately called the ‘ Patent 
Elastic Infant Gymnasium, or Baby Jumper,’ which seems 
admirably adapted for the developement of the physical 
powers of young children from the age of three and four 
months. In cases of curvature of the spine, and the various 
bodily malformations to which infants are peculiarly liable, 
this invention is truly valuable, while the pleasure it is 
sure to afford to young children must be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for its adoption in the nursery. 

“I very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and 
unobjectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery 
appendage. It will conduce much to the safety, health, and 
enjoyment of the child, and be, at the same time, a great 
relief to the nurse.” 

For sale, by H. S. ROGERS and Co., Inventors, 137, 
Strand. Prices, 10s., 12s., 16s., 21s., 25s., 30s. 


’ ea ry y 
CHEAP STATIONERY, 
‘THE following Prices are those of a 

Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 

&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, monk of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 

Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laid Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls. 6d. for five 
quires, 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 

Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 

Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per hundred. 

Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid peony 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, 1s. per hundred, or &s. 6:2. per 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per ream, 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream, 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 

Brief, 17s., 19s., and _ per ream 

Best Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per ib. 

Self-sealing Enve tose Tniti u or Device 








s, ls. per hundred 
Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
ete., at a trifling extra cost. 
All the above Papers are warranted free f: 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Pa 





ym ee 





Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. 

WILLI a PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 


| compounded of the choicest and most re« 


principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 


The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also n 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the l 
gns and in every variety of style and colour 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoi 

»., likewise for Vete a purposes ; Felt Waistc« 
Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, 
sterers, &c., &c.; Piano re Its. 








Manufactories, Elmwood Mill 





Wood Street, Cheapside. 
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| choly news to 1 wife, intending 












; ; 1. 
|} tion; it was the na though? struck 1 to t 
Ointm nt and Pills, w lid is I 
three weeks enabled t ul 
atines this time my toes are 
7 (Signed JENKIN 
Uphol- | go ld by the Propri n remple | 
Laman 5 and by ally f ent Med 
I hout t ul Box t 
Lane ich. There 
YB Directions for the guidance of Patients e affixed 








BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


YOWLAND’S ODONTO, 


\ OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. A Wutre Powpenr, 





rché In 
of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value in 7 
and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gun 


giving sweetness and perfume to the Breath. It exti 


all tartarous adhesions to the Teeth, and ensures a pe 


ser 
— 


whiteness to the enamelled surface. Its Anti-Sept 
Anti-Scorbutic Properties exercise a highly be nence) 


salutary influence ; they arrest the further pr 
of the Teeth, induce a healthy action of the ‘ 
them to assume the brightness and colour indicative 
fect soundaess ; while, by confirming their adhes 


Teeth, they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest 


petite, by perpetuating effective and complete mast 
The Proprietors of this Dentifrice ple 
its efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Te 
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that | Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, co 





ch Pot and Box 





JOSEPH LOADER, 


FURNITURE AND LOOK ING-GLASS 
s | MANUFACTURER, 


in| 23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON 

in . 

pates | 6 le extensive celebrity ot Joseph 
J ry rs, for 


Loader’s Es 
1 | articles ap 








rtaining ‘to the 





and | certain guarantee to all | r 
decay | Whatever they may select l 
use | fashion, and best wo rkm: inship, moderat« 
“ 
, a 
» cl compri sing Chairs, Tables, P sses, 





| Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, 








sponding wi th t 
Also, Self-Act- 
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wants or elegancies of household econ 


































































































surpasses anything of the kind ever yet offered to the } ’ 1g Reclining Chairs and ¢ i nd 
and has, in consequence, 0 ned its selection by er nfort of an invalid, offered on term none can suc- 
Majesty the Queen, the Court id Royal Family of Great | lly compete with. 
Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throug hout | urope. | Des scriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
—Price 2s. 9d. per box. | any party who may be desir make specia ntract for 
os cae ‘ ’ . . any requisites for the cc nent or 
CAUTION.—To protect the Public from F1 aud, the Hon | jouse keeping, coupled with suggesti essenti 
Commissioners have directed the Proprietors’ Name and | comfort and ré spectability. 
Address, thus—“*A. ROWLAND at SON, 20, Harton Gar- | JOSEPH LOADER’S Por n 
DEN,” to be engraved on the G vernment Stamp, which is | Ottoman Settee, Easy Cl wi 
| affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprietors, and by | cushions, stuffed in printed ‘ 2 
Chemists and Perfumers. j 10s. to 42. 10s.; and the « aa t : 
| of fine Spanish 1 Mah th ny 
CABINET AN OLSTERY | end ante tae dele 
WAREHOUSE, in Morocco-leather, at near! ( 
vy th nto x } } 
AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, WT ae eo een ann 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—21. Bedsteps, carpeted and pr I, 1s., 
expensive ¢ the P t 
RICHARD A. C, LOADER, ands, marble top and fittings complete, 
ESPECTFULI y solicits all parties | ited for the offiee, surgery, or cabin 
gi pant oe solicits a ern } PRESENT TARIFF. Gad £42F 
) about to I urnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec® | golid rosewood ch tirs, French polished, 
1is Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest Caen oa rete a aacts Led Ge eine ae 
Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the | sets of eight mahogany di i $40 410 0 
lowest possible prices. | Sets of eight mahogany Tr: falgar...... 416 0 510 0 
SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. | Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 0 116 0 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed... Ds £76 8 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldi Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
to the backs, on patent castors .. ees Oe Stuffed 2.2... cece cece cece sees -200 8 5 O 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, stuffed all r, in morocco leath 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 on patent castors ve wwe 6 @ 8 6H '¢ 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELB OW MATIOGANY Mahogany lounging carved 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 
hair seating .. TES 5 0 on patent castors... oc ccccccscscccccee S 4 O 310 O 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CABRIOLE DR. \WING- Couches, with loose squabs, al acne © 8h 8 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stufhng...... 18 ©| Mahogany loo-tables, French polished... 211 0 214 O 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabr | Rosewood ditto, on pillars ............310 0 4 8 0 
front, spring stuffed. 417 6 | Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed and wavered | ind marble tops, 3 ft. carved ore at oe 3 
in Damask 4 013 6| 4 ft. carved mahogany eng ith 
ROSEWOOD cou Cc 1 to mate 7 : { 0 0} drawers and Soar doors | id 
MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth .. $13 ¢ trays comple ., French polishe £12 0 ( 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mah 10g any 6 6 ©| Mahogany dining-tables, with s 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French shed 212 0} | fri , loose le id castors...... 312 6 » 0 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO 1 \B LE, Mahogans bedste: nices or 
with Star Top (very elegant)... 14 6 »polished. 4 0 | flo 0 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOU R- » | . 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany l 6 715 6 
Pillars and Cornices, or Poles Datitaese Sie mart 21 312 6 
Ditto, very superior. cccccecs Oke 108. 6d. f06 JG - « » 2 0 
FOU R- POST M: \HOGANY “BEDSTEAD, without n 
Cornices ... e - 212 ae 10 0 15 0 0 
JAPANNED FRENCH BEDSTEADS, all sizes and , seats0 3 0 0 5 0 
colours... .. 1 3 ‘ ol 
Superior ditto. SAT POT . 1 9 a 115 0 
MAHOGANY HALF-TESTER ‘BEDST! "AD, with “ia _ . 
Cornices .. eer eT asad deceates te aaa ih Oreo 
CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames. .. 22. 2s. to 10 10 ress, 4feet6inches ..016 6 O17 6 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany ‘Frames 112 6 | #,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions 





OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 


24, PAVEMENT, FinseuRy, Lonpon, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 
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~NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S 
omer r , yaTsy Y 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 4th Edition. 
I, and II. 8vo. 32s. 
*,* An INDEX, adapted to the previous Editions, is now 
ready, price Sixpence. 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN'S 
ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 


Taken from Articles which have appeared in THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Vols. 


ul. 
THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. FIRST SERIES, 
complete. Square crown Svo. 18s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. CHOICE PASSAGES, Moral, Religious, Political, Philo- 
sophica!, Historical, Poetical and Miscellaneous. 
2. COLLECTIONS for the History of Manners and Litera- 
ture in England. 


IV. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD. 


ROME: A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 


By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


By the Author of ‘‘Amy Herbert.” Fecap. 8vo. 4s. 


vi. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


74, oy , nel 
ENGLISH MELODIES. 
By CHARLES SWAIN, Author of ‘‘ The Mind, and other 
Poems.”’ Feap. 8yvo. (s. 
VII. 
NEW EDITION. 

" . , , , rT 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 
OR, THOUGHTS GATHERED FROM THE FIELD 

AND THE GARDEN. 
By Mrs. HEY. With coloured Plates. 
8yo. 21s. VILL. 
NEW EDITION. 
SYLVAN MUSINGS; 
OR, THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 
By Mrs. HEY. With coloured Plates. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 


Square crown 


IX. 
JOHN KENYON. 
A DAY AT TIVOLI: 
WITH OTHER VERSES. 
By JOHN KENYON. Post 8vo. 78. 64. 


x. 
H. TWINING, Esa. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING. 
A Theoretical and Practical Treatise. Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


xI. 
PROFESSOR SCHLEIDEN’S 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 
Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER. Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 21s. 


ROBERT BLAKEY. 
THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS OF 
CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED, 
From its first Promulgation. 8vo. 9s. 


Xu. 
Nearly ready. 


SACRED ANNALS. VOL. II. 
Comprising the HISTORY and RELIGION of the HE- 
BREW PEOPLE. By GEORGE SMITH, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 
XIV. 
Nearly ready. 
THE APOSTLES’ SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC 
INTERPRETATION, 
3y CHARLES MAITLAND. 8vo. 
xv. 
Nearly ready. 
NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES, 
IN PEN AND PENCIL. 
By W. TYRONE POWER. With numerous I)ustrations 
Post 8ve. 
XVI. 
Nearly ready, 
POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Selected by the Rev. F. ©. COOK, M.A., one of H. M. 
Inspectors of Church Schools. 12mo. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green & LONGMANS. 





NEW WORK BY THE “ OXFORD GRADUATE.” 


Just Published, in One Volume, Imperial 8vo. with Fourteen Etchings by the Author, Price One Guinea, in an ornamental 
binding of embossed cloth, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of “MODERN PAINTERS.” 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL, 
Who have lately published, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF “MODERN PAINTERS,” 


Vol. I. 
Second Edition of Vol. II. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW BOOKS. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
en 
I 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, “VALERIE;” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 


Price 18s, cloth. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


I 
MR. DISRAELI’S “CONINCSBY.” 


Popwar Edition, with a new Preface, and Portrait of the Author, Complete in | Vol,, 6s. bound. 


lI. 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


By W. A. MACKINNON, M.P., F.R.S. Third Edition. 2 vols., 21s. 
‘In these volumes we haye a vast repertory of knowledge that we could wish to sce universally circulated throughout 
the country.”—J/erald, 
Iv. 
LADY LISTER KAYE’S NEW WORK, 


ENCLISH HOMES AND FOREICN WANDERINCGS. 


2 Vols. (Just ready, 


V. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETACE. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, 
&c. 1 Vol., with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s., bound. 
VI. 
ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY: 


Comprising curious Anecdotes and 


Written by Herself. 
[Just ready. 


The adopted Daughter of the late QUEEN CAROLINE. 
2 Vols., with Portrait. 


particulars of the late Queen Caroline and her Suite not hitherto known. 
VIL. 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 Vols. 
“One of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions.”—John Bull. 
VIII. 
OR, 
3 Vols. 
It is the most brilliant début since ‘ Vivian Grey.’ ”"—Court Journal. 


A NOVEL. 


LADY ALICE; THE NEW UNA. 


“This work will excite an intense interest. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





CHAMBERS'’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY. 





Now Ready, price 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 


TINHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 

or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 
rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together 
with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 
and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 

London: Kent and Ricmarps, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Part V., price 1s. of 
4 tet FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 
FROM 1789 TILL THE PRESENT TIME. Drawn 
from original sources, and adapted for popular reading. 
Part VI., completing the Work, will be ready on the 
30th June. 


Edinburgh: W. & R. Cuampernrs. London: W. S. Orr & Co., 
Amen Corner, 


{aE em einai PEENCEIELES of PROTESTANTISM 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. considered with a view to UNITY. 

[Be ELEMENTS OF INDIVI- 
A. DUALIS\M, 7s. 6d. 

THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION, 3s. 6d. 

THE EDUCATION OF TASTF, 2s. €d. 

THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL, 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALITY, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN NATURE OF COMMERCIAL 
STRICTIONS, 3d. 





Second Edition, cloth, One Shilling. 





“Spirited sketches are given of the earlier Protestants. 
We have thus insuccession, Wycliffe, Luther, and Calvin 5 
after these comes Fox, and then Wesley, to whom a third of 
the volume is devoted.” —Sussex Express. 

James Danwine, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 








Lonpon :--Printed and Published by Joan CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, 
on Friday, the Ist of June, 1849, 
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